

















Comment 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The problem of the 
Cremieux Decree and the return of citizenship 
to the Jews of French North Africa came back 
to the headlines this week as the result of an 
exchange of letters between Secretary Hull and 
Adolph Held, chairman of the Jewish Labor 
Committee in New York. 

Following further inquiries, this writer is 
in a ‘position to state on reliable informa- 
tion that French authorities in North Africa 
shortly will announce a comprehensive ex- 
tension of full French citizenship on an 
equal and democratic basis to both the Jew- 
ish and Arab populations of Algeria. 

Delay in return of their full French citizen- 
ship to the Jews of Algeria following the arrival 
of the American forces and the downfall of 
the Vichy government in North Africa, it was 
learned, has not been occasioned by any ques- 
tion of the citizenship status of Algerian Jews 
but by the practical problems of extending such 
citizenship to all Algerians—Jews and non-Jew 
alike. These problems, it is now understood, are 
approaching the final stage of solution and an- 
nouncement of that fact is imminent. 

There has been a great deal of talk over the 
Cremieux Decree. Some of it simply has been 
uninformed. A larger part appears due to delib- 
erate propaganda. ‘ 

The facts are these. Following the Franco- 
Prussian War, the French Government badly 
needed a large loan. They asked the Rothschilds. 
The Cremieux Decree was supposed to create 
good-will at that critical point . Perhaps it did. 
In any event, the Rothschild loan to France 
and the Cremieux Decree coincided. The latter 
gave the Algerian Jews a preferred status 
among their fellow-Algerians. 

Algeria is officially a part of metropolitan 
France; neverthe- 
less its population 
—with the excep- 
tion of the Jews 
following the 
Cremieux Decree 
— never received 
anything but col- 
Real — status. The 

se Jews in Algeria 

are not the refugees or emigres. The Algerian 
Jews have been living there for 700 years or 
more, and—as Kenneth G. Crawford, the noted 
war correspondent, reported on his return from 
North Africa—they have become so merged 
with the native population as to be indistin- 
guishable to the naked eye. 





The result of the Cremieux Decree was to 
set up Class A and Class B statuses for the 
Algerian population. Ever since its promul- 


gation it has been a source of political trouble 
—not that the native population wanted citizen- 
ship taken away from the Jews, but in that they 
wanted the same thing for themselves and 
couldn’t see why not. The blood-and-iron French 
colonial administration kept showing them why 
not for over 70 years. And that made the North 
African Arab in his resentment a ripe subject 
for Axis propaganda. 

Following the fall of France, when the trai- 
torous Vichy regime followed the behest of 
Hitler and applied the Nurenberg anti-semitic 
laws to North Africa it at the same time 
abrogated the Cremieux Decree. 

When the United Nations took over North 
Africa and Giraud swung French forces there 
into the democratic columns. the Nurenberg 
laws as well as other Vichy decrees were wiped 
out. With the one exception—that the abroga- 
tion of the Cremieux Decree still remained. 

The practical situation that with the 
rescinding of the Nurenberg laws the Algerian 
Jews were able to and did return to their former 
occupations and economic status, but without 
their former political status as French citizens. 
Politically, they remained and still remain on 
the same status as their fellow-Algerians, that 
is, citizens of Algeria. 

The question of full French citizenship, in- 
stead of merely Algerian citizenship, is rather 
complex from the French point of view, but not 
insuperable. The French have always’ been 
loathe to grant French citizenship to the nomadic 
portion of the Algerian population. To the 
French they still remain unpredictable and un- 
calculable, but it is now decided that the stable 
element of the Algerian population—that is, 
that portion which is not nomadic, here today 
and gone tomorrow—should be given full French 
patriation. This, of . will include the 
Algerian Jews who never have been nomads. 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Marcantonio Sought 
Support of Gene Pope, 
Antonini Charges 


The United Americans of Italian Origin 
for United Nations Victory, organized this 
week by Vito Marcantonio was branded as 
a Communist front by Luigi Antonini, 
President of the Italian-American Labor 
Council, and vice-president of the newly 
formed American Committee for Italian 
Democracy, headed by Judge Pecora. 





Antonini charged that the recent hulla- 
balo over the inclusion of Generoso Pope, 
Italian publisher, in the new Pecora Com- 
mittee, was a blind for the organization 
of the Communist front. 

Antonini further charged that Commu- 
nist spokesmen had sought to make alli- 
ances with Generoso Pope. Antonini stated: 

“Vito Marcantonio the extent 
of calling Pope on the telephone and tell- 


went to 


ing Pope that he was the only sincere 
friend of his.” 
When these offers of political horse- 


trading were rejected by Pope, the attacks 
started, Antonini said. 

“The Marcantonio group announced the 
hope that Vice-President Wallace and Ar- 
a meeting in Madison Square Garden and 
turo Toscanini will speak,” Antonini con- 
tinued. “I hope.” the Italian anti-fascist 
leader said, “that these men will investi- 
gate before lending their names to Com- 
munist fronts.” 

The new “united front” group was also 


attacked in a statement by the Italian 
Socialist Federation signed by Vanni B. 
Montana, secretary, and by the Mazzini 


Society through Umberto Gualatieri, its 
executive vice-president. 
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Labor Extends Political 


Activities 


As Critics Hit Home Front Policies 





Canadian Communists 
In New Switch Form 
“Farmer-Labor Party” 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

VANCOUVER (By Mail).—The Comintern 
has dissolved and Communist parties must be- 
come respectable, so here in Canada the Ccm- 
munist Party has emerged “above the ground” 
as a “Farmer-Labor Party.” 

Chairman of the “National Initiative Com- 
mittee” is Tim Buck, who was and is the leader 
of the Canadian Communist Party. In Canada, 
the Communist Party was illegal and during the 
Hitler-Soviet pact Tim Buck was sought by 
the Canadian police for his anti-war activity. 

Speaking at a meeting here in Vancouver, 
Buck stated that the new Farmer-Labor Party 
would be devoted to working for the common 
people by getting the best possible conditions 
under capitalism. It is no use talking of So- 


cialism now, Buck declared, for such would 
divide the country. 

The reaction of Canada’s Socialist Party, 
the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 


whose strength has been growing tremendously 
throughout Canada, was expressed editorially 
by The Federationist, a Vancouver CCF paper 
that speaks for more than 100,000 CCF voters 
in British Columbia. 

Said The Federationist: “The organization 
of a new party of Communists at this time 
must appear like veritable manna from the 
skies to Canadian reactionaries who have 
been floundering around madly to find some 
way to beat the growing strength of the 
CCF in this country. A fourth party, whose 
political purpose at this time appears to 
be a mild reformism without Socialism, may 
offer some hope to the old-line parties of 
splitting the labor vote without presenting 
a serious challenge to the entrenched forces 
of capitalism.” 

[This statement by The Federationist high- 
lights the gross hypocrisy of the Communists 
here who have been raising the dead-horse issue 
of a national third party and erying that such 
a national labor party here would split labor's 
political strength. In Canada, the Communists 
with no such compunetion go right ahead with 
their splitting tactics.] 

Continues The Federationist: “An ex- 
amination of the arguments presented by 
Mr. Buck at the mass meeting on Sunday 
night reveals that his criticisms of the 
CCF are almost identical with those made 
by Liberal and Conservative speakers. .. . 
The CCF emphatically denies Tim Buck’s 
assertion that the working class can ob- 
tain permanent benefits and security under 
capitalism and states bluntly that post-war 
planning and action needs Socialism.” 

Editor’s Note:—Shortly after the dissolution 
of the Comintern, The New Leader warned that 
Communist parties in various countries would 
attempt to broaden their scope and split labor 
groups favoring vigorous social reforms. Our 
July 17th issue carried a dispatch from Victor 
Serge in Mexico City reporting that in Costa 
Rica the Communist Party’ has transformed 
itself into the Popular Vanguard Party. Sim- 
ilar developments may be expected in other 
countries. 
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On the Harlem Riots 





Randolph Hits Hoodlumism, Asks 
Probe of National Racial Tension 


By A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


I view the outburst of violence in Harlem 
Sunday night with great sorrow and distress. 

As a resident of this community for some 30 
years and the head of two important movements, 
one a trade union, the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, affiliated with the A. F. of L. and 
the other a civic organization, the March On 
Washington Movement, am gravely concerned 
about the people in the Hartem community dem- 
onstrating their eapacily ‘in © .peration with 
Mayor LaGuardia’s law enforcement agencies 
in maintaining law and No minority 
group can survive and go progressively forward 
where there is no law and order. Violence and 
bloodshed is the road to peace and 
cooperation and community racial advancement. 
Violence begets violence, blooshed begets blood- 
shed and always the minority groups are the 
chief victims. 


order, 


not racial 


Negroes must stand up and fight for their 
constitutional and economic rights with the 
ballot, constructive agitation, education 
through moral, religious, labor organizations 
and all means lawful and orderly, or social 
protest. I know I can speak for 99% of 
the great mass of Negroes of Harlem that 
we are definitely and unqualifiedly opposed 





Heroes of Anti-Fascism 








Italy’s ‘Giustizia e Liberta’— 
Leaders of Underground Forces 





The anti-fascist underground was coming above ground this week as the Italian 
people continued to demonstrate openly in the streets of a dozen cities. 
One of the assassins of Giacomo Matteotti, leading Socialist, whom Fascism 


killed in 1924, was tossed from a building in Milan by a vengeful 


And 


crowd. 


revenge for the murder of Carlo Rosselli, caught by Fascist agents in France in 
1937, was also being carried through—but on a political scale. 

The Justice and Liberty movement, founded in 1925 by Carlo Rosselli (with 
Gaetano Salvemini), was striking open blows at Italian reaction. The Action Party, 


organized by Emilio Lussu, aiso one of the 
founders of Giustizia e Liberta, was coming 
into international prominence as a mass anti- 


fascist political party representing all the 
liberal and labor elements in_ still-oppressed 
Italy. 

At least three anti-fascist exiles, who 


were recently operating at long-distance in 
this country, are now “in the field,” prob- 
ably in North America or Sicily. Among 
them are Alberto Tarchiani, former editor 
of a leading Milan daily, and recently di- 
rector of the Mazzinni Society here; Alberto 
Cianca, an editor of Rome, and a celebrated 
Italian orator; and Bruno Zevi, young so- 
cialist leader of many anti-fascist demon- 
strations against Mussolini before he es- 
caped from OVRA captors to London. 

From the Middle East, also came news of the 
Liberty clandestine radio station 


Justice and 


short-wave; the 


dispatching propaganda via 
broadcasts, made by Dr. Vittorrelli, were 
estimated to reach a million persons. This 


week the Badoglio government strictly forbade 
Italians to listen to any enemy radio programs. 


But the substantial political activity of the 
Labor-Socialist-Liberal underground is being 
carried on by the Partito d’Azione, the Action 


Party, which from its first Sardinian bases has 
swelled out into a formidable political outfit 
The aims of the Action Party and the Justice 
and Liberty groups are practically identical. 


This underground nucleus organized anti- 
fascist and anti-war strikes in July which 
developed in the present uprisings. Milan, 


Turin, Bologna and Genoa are the cities espe- 
cially active in the underground movement. 
Recent reports have indicated that the 
Action Party has combined forces of the 





Liberal Party, the Christian Democratic 
Party, and the Socialist Party. The Action 
Party. does not. include the Communist 
arty affiliates. The Communist Party of 
Italy in its underground paper “L’Unita” 
(February 28 issue) did not conceal its dis- 
agreement with the Action Party. “Italia 
Libera,” organ of the Action Party, has de- 
elared (March 23) its “complete lack of 
agreement with the final aims of the Com- 
munist Party and with its ideology.” 

This extensively distributed by the 

Action Party; circulation in Milan has 

50,000 cepies a week. 


paper is 


reacned 





Somewhere Unterground. 


to all forms of hoodlumism, the destruction 

of property, the attack upon shopkeepers 

and any disregard for law enforcements. 

Now, as the representative of the aforemen- 
tioned organizations, I want to urge upon the 
Mayor the immediate appointment of a Com- 
mission on Race to study the causes of this social 
and racial explosion in the Harlem community 
and the basic causes of tacial riots that are 
sweeping the country and threatening various 
communities. 


We need a thoreugh and uncompromising 
investigation of the question of housing, 
recreational facilities, educational oppor- 
tunities, employment problems, and_ the 
whole question of the participation or lack 
of participation on the part of the Negro 
in our economic, political and social life as 
equals with other citizens. 

Although this is a period of racial tension, 
it is well for us frankly and fearlessly to face 
the fact that this outbreak of disorder in Harlem 
is merely a symptom of a deep chronic disease 
of racial segregation, discrimination and injus- 
tice to the Negro people. The remedy for this 
problem is not looting stores and abusing and 
attacking white citizens or condemning Negroes 
as viscious and reckless vandals, but it lies in 
sound and constructive racial cooperation. 

It is unfortunate that the policeman shot 
a Negro soldier, which served as a fuse to 
light an already existing racial magazine 
which was ready for explosion. If it had 
not been the shooting of the Negro soldier, 
it might have been something else. The im- 
portant thing is that the racial magazine 
of economic and social dynamite is here 
and it is a result of a long series of social, 
economic and political injustices heaped 
upon the Negro people. 

All Negroes of Harlem are grateful for the 
prompt action of the Mayor in mobilizing the 
police of the city to handle this serious situa- 
tion and we commend the police for their ob- 
vious restraint and sense, and fine cooperation 
in helping to keep the peace. 


Crosswaith Cites 
Social Evils 


By FRANK R. CROSSWAITH 
the IL.L.G.W.U., 
only Negro member of the New York 


Gevnerul Organizer of 


City Housing Authority 


The Mayor and the Police Department of the 





City of New York deserve the th: s and ap 
preciation of the good, law abiding and decent 
citizens of Harlem for the degree of restraint 
exercised in one of the most trying moment 
in the history of Harlem. 

The affair was not a race riot, but it could 


readily have become one if the 


The hoodlun 


police had show? 





jess restraint s and other ir 
sponsible elements who embarked upon the can 
paign of rampage and destructior ver ar 
aggcrated rumor have done more harm to 
Negro than good, and the decent and responsible 
people of Harlem must see to it that the ur 
sound social and econom soil out vhi 
such unsocial conduct grows is removed and 
corrected. We must also see to it that t 
tragic affair is not pounced upon by self-seeking 
politicians and others with a special axe to 
grind, as a platform fro A 1 to sell their 
spurious wares. 

{Mr. Crosswaith is also chairman of the Negro 
Labor Committee representing ove 00,000 
Negro and white workers both A.F.ofL. and 
C.1.0. unions and a vice cha in of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party. Since e Monda 
ing he and A. Philip Randolph have been speak- 
ing on the street corners and over adio 
and cooperating with the Mayor and others in 


restoring order to Harlem.—Editor’s Note.] 





Nat'l R.R. Strike Looms 
Over Vinsen Decision; 
Lewis-WLB Peace Near 


(From New Leader Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The increasing pres- 
sure of labor dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the war on the home front appeared this 
week to be making some impression here. There 
was indication that the War Labor Board might 
be only too happy to embrace any reasonable 
“out” in its long-standing feud with John L. 
Lewis. And Administration circles were far 
from happy over the fact that Economic Czars 
James F. Byrnes and Fred M. Vinson have 
apparently “hctted up” a possible national rail- 
way strike. 

At the same time, organized labor went ahead 
with its plans for intensive political organiza- 
tion of trade unionists for the 1944 Congres- 
sional campaign. The CIO has launched a num- 
ber of regional conferences to organize political 
activity, and on a quieter scale the AFL has 
gone ahead with its plans. This week, William 
Green called on all State Federations of Labor 
and Central Labor Unions to name official 
delegations to interview their Congressmen on 
legislation affecting the interests of American 
workers. Green emphasized the need of de- 
veloping large-scale support for the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell sccial security bill drafted and 
sponsored by the AFL. He also enclosed with 
his letter the record votes of all Representa- 
tives and Senators on the anti-labor Connally- 
Smith act. 

CIO political activity will extend to all sec- 
tions of the country. A conference of 200 CIO 
representatives from nine states will be held 
in Birmingham, Ala., on August 14 to drive a 
wedge into the moss-back southern political 
machines. This southern conference follows 
other regional conferences held in Philadelphia 
and Chicago to organize CIO political action. 

Lewis himself created a sensation in Wash- 
ington last Tuesday by appearing personally 
before the War Labor Board, which he recently 
denounced as “a court packed against labor,” 
to ask approval of the mine workers’ contract 
with the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, 
which recognizes portal-to-portal time as travel 
time at the rate of $1.25 a day. 

The coal miners’ leader limited his 
mainly to the argument that travel time for 
miners underground was hazardous in many 
ways, that it was not like riding in the New 
York subway, and that for such risks miners 
should be compensated. Coal miners were now 
spending an average of 56 hours a week under- 
ground, he said. He cited figures showing death 
and injury of miners, and said the desire of the 


remarks 





miners was that their families not be left 
paupers if they were killed or injured in line 
of duty. 

The United States, Lewis declared, was the 
only civilized nation in the world in which 


miners were not paid on a “bank-to-bank” basis, 
and he argued that coal diggers were entitled 
to pay for -every moment of the time they 
worked at their hazardous occupation under- 
ground, 

A lessening of Laber Board intransigeance 
towards the coal miners was indicated by Public 
Board Member Wayne Lyman Morse, who pre- 
viously had always taken a “tough” attitude. 

“This discussion has shed some new light on 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


250 Leading Liberals 
Back ALP in Primary 


American Labor Party 
“a vigorous po- 
made this week by 250 New York 
liberals, who declared that the continued ex- 
istence of the ALP as an independent party 
“bears heavily on the crucial elections of 1944.” 
Among those signing the appeal were: 

William M. Agar, Acting President, 
dom House; 

Bruce Bliven, Editor, The New Republic; 

Dr. John L. Childs, Professor of Education, 
Columbia University ; 

Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy, New 
York University; 

Grace Gosselin, Director, East Side House; 

James Loeb, Jr., Executive Secretary, Union 
for Democratic Action; 

Reverend William C. Kernan, Executive 
Director, Christian Institute for Amer- 
ican Democracy; 

George Soule; Editor, The New Republic; 

Robert Bendiner, Managing Editor, The 
Nation; 

John Chamberlain, noted critic and author; 

Winifred Fisher, Executive Director, New 
York Adult Education Council; 

William E. Bohn, Editor, The New Leader; 

George S. Counts, Professor of Education, 
Columbia University; 


An appeal to enrolled 
voters to preserve the party as 
litical force,” 


Free- 











Mark Starr, Educational Director, Intern’! 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
The statement warned that the primary elee- 
ons Will determine control I thre party’s county 
organizations. “It is inconceivable that any en 
olled ALP voter will fail to vote on primary 
lay,” it declared, “to preserve the party which 
is political v e « ver 400,000 liberal 
r d voters in New York State.” 
S primary campaign emerges as a strug- 
g between liberals who want to preserve the 
ALP as a vigorous } t force and the Com- 
munists who want t nvert it into a trans- 
mission belt for the Communist Party,” the 
sta é 
The conti xistence of the ALP as an 
independent party ars heavily on the crucial 
elections of 1944. Yet Marcantonio and Con- 
nolly avoid the ar-cut issue of whether the 
ALP can continue as a potent political force 
under Communist control. They skirt the issue 


by resorting to invective. 
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Rumblings of the Italian crisis began to die 
down toward the end of the week after a con- 
fused fortnight, with the severe Harlem riot- 
ing of Sunday night coming as a thunderclap 
on top of the Detroit and Los Angeles upheavals 
reflecting gross injustices are potentially by no 
means confined to the Axis camp. 

Reports from Italy indicated that rioting 
was continuing in the northern Italian in- 
dustrial cities as the Badoglio government 
fought a rearguard political action to ob- 
ta® advantageous terms for Italy’s with- 
drawal from the war. Rumors abounded 
about alleged interchanges of peace terms 
between Italy and the Allies, and unques- 
tionably informal exchanges of opinion 
were taking place, possibly through Vatican 
channels. 

Fighting continued, however, in Sicily, with 
United States-Canadian-British forces slowly 
gaining ground, particularly in the central 
sector to the west of Mt. Etna. Despite Allied 
gains, military experts conceded that the Ger- 
man divisions were gaining valuable time for 
the re-alignment of their forces all over the 
Continent. To prevent this the Allied command 
reached over the German lines by means of air- 
power, and apparently knocked out half of the 
oil refining facilities at Ploesti, Rumania, and 
treated Hamburg to the most massive satura- 
tion raids of the war. 

Ploesti had meaning in terms of inter- 
rupting the Nazi fuel supply. The Ham- 
burg raids strongly pointed the finger at 
Norway as a coming theatre of Anglo- 
American operations, and reports from 
Sweden told of secret German reinforce- 
ments of the Norwegian garrison in viola- 
tion of agreements with Sweden that limit 
trans-peninsular military movements. 

* * * 


London-Washington in Limelight 
But the limelight of attention was focussed 
alternately on London and Washington, which 


issued confusing statements on the occasion 
of the Mussolini resignation as the Badoglio 
government went through the mumbo-jumbo of 
dissolving the Fascist Party and placing under 
arrest prominent figures who had been asso- 
ciated with Mussolini) The main and only 
objection to Mussolini in high Italian circles 
appeared to be that he had gambled and lost 
for the Army officers, the Fascist bureaucracy, 
the aristocracy,and the big landowners and 
industrialist. 

The immediate occasion for Mussolini’s with- 
drawal was not even made known, although 
outside speculation emphasized that he may 
have wanted Italy to continue fighting in the 
north on the line of the River Po, conceding 
southern and central Italy to the powerful Brit- 
ish-American military jugg@érnaut now grinding 
over Sicily. The suggestion that this was the 
immediate reason for the withdrawal of the 
bombastic Duce, originator of the florid Fascist 
technique, was generally accepted in lieu of a 
better explanation. . 

Major pronouncements came from Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt, 
with General Eisenhower called upon to 
add to the confusion. Evidence accumu- 
lated, however, that they had been misin- 
formed about the real Italian situation and 
had at the same time miscalculated with 
respect to opinion in their own countries. 
Promising to blacken and sear Italy from 

one end to the other if it did not yield, Mr. 
Churchill, speaking before Parliament, also 
said: “It would be a grave mistake, when Ital- 
ian affairs.are in this flexible, fluid and forma- 
tive condition, for the rescuing powers of Brit- 
ain and the United States so to act as to break 
down the whole structure and expression of the 
Italian State. We certainly do not seek to 
reduce Italian life to a condition of chaos and 
anarchy,and find ourselves without any author- 
ity with whom to deal.” 

Just what Mr. Churchill meant by this im- 
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mediately became the subject of hot debate. 
Did he meant- that once Italy had surrendered, 
the United States and Britain, in occupying the 
country, would underwrite and support the 
elements that had profited by Mussolini? There 
was no suggestion by Churchill critics, as An- 
thony Eden implied several days later, that 
the Allies should be finicky about the nature of 
the government that surrendered. What the 








So oar 


really concerned the Churchill critics, in Eng- 
land and the United States, was the nature 
of the government that would continue after 
fighting had ceased to give structure and ex- 
pression to the Italian State. 

The informal suggestion from Washington 
that it would be an undue interference with 
“Ttalian democracy” to attempt any dictating 
about the nature of the government, which the 


See Conflict Between China and 
Allies Over Military, Political Issues 


The death of Lin Sen, venerable president of 
China, put the accent once again last week on 
the niceties of public intercourse. Ally stood 
with Ally in mourning the loss of a man who 
with Sun Yat-sen has been a founding father. 

But beneath the surface tensions were being 
aggravated. The Japanese were launching their 
annual offensive against China’s forward bases, 
and wartorn Chung-king, watched with bitter- 
ness Anglo-American military power on other 
global fronts. 

It has become clearer and clearer, despite the 
gentlewomanliness of Mme. Chiang-Kai Shek, 
that China has been isolating itself. Relations 


between China and England, and China and 
Russia, are far from what one could call 
friendly. 


Chinese grievances are many. One report, 
for example, recently pointed out that in spite 
ef the immeasurable scarcity of cargo plane 
capacity for China, American government 
flights have carried a disgraceful quantity of 
bank-notes-fuel for China’s murderous inflation 
—instead of war supplies. There are many 
charges of international responsibility for 
worsening of the disease. Allied critics have 
hit back—and there have been many direct 
challenges to China’s “democracy.” Chung-king 
has suppressed free speech; despite wartime 
pressures, the pampered children of government 
insiders have yet to come home and fight like 
ordinary people; no real attempts have been 
made to stamp out corruption in the adminis- 
tration of the army. And the one-party high- 
handed character of national administration 
offers no guarantee that civil war can be held 
in check. 

Yet of course the central issue is not this, 
but that of the strategy of the war. The Pacific 
front is not at this time the No. 1 front of the 
war. Nothing can obscure that point—although 
mixed as this is with political and ideological 
factors, it becomes a complex problem of prop- 
aganda. 

This week the reactionary Patterson press 
featured an editorial on the new Lin Yutang 
book, Between Tears and Laughter, discussing 
China in the war. Ostensibly sympathetic to 
all of China’s social and military problems, the 
Daily News line sought only to reiterate the 
anti-Japanese material at the expense of a 
genuine anti-fascist global strategy. The Daily 
News simply confused itself in its attempt to 
reconcile Lin Yutang with Col. Joseph Pat- 
terson’s old-line imperialist editorial orders.. 

Gen. Jimmy Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo has 
become a symbol of the Pacific strategy for 
the News. But it went on to quote Mr. Lin’s 
statement: “Gen. Doolittle bombed Japan in 
spite of the request of the Government of 
China that it be delayed a month in order to 
give time for strengthening the Chinese ground 
defense of her air bases near Kinhwa. The 
biggest air base in all Asia with underground 
concrete hangars was needlessly sacrificed.” 

And although the News is notorious for its 
Anglophobia,it shied away from Lin Yutang’s 
program for the peaceable breakup of all Em- 
pires—British, Dutch, French Portuguese, and 
Japanese—the natives of each part to take on 
self-government. 

Lin Yutang’s book more than hints at trouble 
between East and West. Considerable sections 
are devoted to a blistering indictment of Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill. It states bluntly: 
“China and England are already heading for 
conflict. Churchili has made it amply clear 
and definite that he is not ‘grovelling’ and that 
the ‘administration of British colonies’ will be 
the “sole responsibility’ of Britain, which is 
to tell America to keep her hands off. 

“On the other hand, Chiang Kai-shek has 
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Anti-Trust Probes Oil Monopoly 
Use of WartoStrangleConsumers 


By JOHN CARSON 
Washington Representative, The Cooperative League 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The anti-trust division of the Department of Justice 
has begun another intensive investigation of the oil monopoly, and particularly an 
investigation into charges that the major oil companies are using the present war 
situation to improve their stranglehold on consumers. 

Complaints which have rolled into Congressional offices from independent oil 
groups, from farm organizations, from some cooperative groups, finally caused 


Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont to request 
Attorney-General Francis Biddle to begin an 
intensive study of conditions in the oil industry 
at once. 

Aiken told Biddle that when Congress re- 
convened in September, he would ask the sub- 
committee to make an investigation into the 
complaints against the oil trust and that he 


made it equally definite and clear that China 
does not covet others’ territory, but wants all 
her own territory back. These two policies must 
come to a clash around Hong Kong. 

“China wishes to negotiate on Kowloon, a 
leased territory opposite Hong Kong, like other 
leased territories in Shanghai and Tientsin. 
England refuses to open negotiations. 

“T have no doubt if Britain does not return 
Hong Kong to China, this problem of Hong 
Kong alone will burst the Peace Conference. I 
know that the Chinese people are willing to 
go to war against England over Hong Kong, 
even if the Chinese government won’t. 

“Chinese people have freely expressed the 
opinion that 5,000,000 of our soldiers have not 
died to keep the British in Hong Kong, the 
booty of the Opium War, and possibly the sec- 
ond brightest jewel in the English Crown.” 

Remorselessly, he quotes Churchill’s record 
on India. A sample statement: “In January, 
1930, Winston Churchill said: ‘Sooner or later 


you will have to crush Gandhi and the India 
Congress and all they stand for.’ 

“*All they stand for,’ says Lin Yutang, 
shappens to be the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter.’ ” 

There are exaggerations in Lin Yutang’s 
book, and basic errors, but the volume is symp- 
tomatic of a growing breach in the United 
Nations—which military affairs has initiated, 
and which deep political factors are accelerating. 

Relations with China are becoming heated 
and the Allies cannot now, or at any other 


time, afford either smoke or fire. 





intended to call on the anti-trust division for 
a report. 

Assistant Attorney-General Tom Clark is di- 
recting the inquiry which is now being made. 
Representatives of the Department have already 
called on farm cooperative leaders here, and 
it is known that investigators will go into the 
states from which the complaints have been 
most numerous. The anti-trust division has a 
very creditable record in dealing with the oil 
trust. In fact, it is one of the few agencies of 
the government which has not been hoodwinked 
or brow-beaten by the oil lobby. 

Control of oil production and to a considérable 
degree control of distribution is in the hands 
of the Petroleum Administration for War. That 
agency is controlled by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. While Ickes is the czar, the 
agency is directed by Ralph Davies, vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of California. 
A scandal developed in the early days of the 
war when the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission revealed that Davies, although sworn 
in as a government officer, was still collecting 
a tremendous salary from Standard Oil. How 
embarrassing that situation can be was shown 
recently when the same Standard Oil Company 
was involved in the Elk Hill exploitation 
scandal now being investigated by a House 
Committee. 

Committees of the House and Senate, some 


formal committees and some rump committees, 
have been aroused to inquire into the oil situ- 
ation because of the complaints from farmers 
and from independent dealers. 


But the government agencies which regr- 
late the oil industry are manned almost 
entirely by the former employees of the oil 
companies, “1d the news which leeks out 
from there is ~°ws which is not disturbing 
to the oil trust. 

The Aiken commi could become a serious 
threat to the oil tr however, as the anti- 


trust division has proved its efficiency in getting 
facts and in protecting the public interest. 
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The Turn of Events — A Reuiew of Glotal Fronts 


Italian people alone should decide, was: inter- 
preted by political sophisticates as rank casu- 
istry. For the leaders of Italian democracy 
had been either murdered .or exiled by the 
Facsists. Democracy is dead in Italy, killed by 
the Fascists. Only Fascists remain to sur- 
render in Italy,and the questions bothering li- 
berals and laborites as well as radicals was: 
what will be the attitude of England and the 
United States to these blackguards AFTER 
surrender? Are they to be permitted to keep 
their ill-gotten. gains and to avoid trial and 
punishment by the peoples of the world whose 
rhythm of peaceful living they have shattered. 
Those parts of Mr. Churchill’s speech that 
expressed general principles were accorded a 
better reception, particularly his statement that 
“The totalitarian system of a single party 
armed with secret police; engrossing to itself 
practically all offices, even the humblest in the 
government; and with the magistrates and the 
courts under control of the executive; with its 
whole network of domestic spies and neigh- 
borly informants—such a system, when applied 
over a long period of time, leaves the broad 
masses without any influence upon their coun- 
try’s destinies and without any independent 
figures, apart from the official classes.” 
President Roosevelt’s speech three days 
later was at the same time more en- 
couraging and more discouraging. He re- 
iterated our implacable opposition to Fas- 
cism—but was careful not to define it, and 
it was pointed out by observers careful to 
make exact distinctions that words like 
Fascism, Communism, Socialism and De- 
mocracy become exceeding flexible in pub- 
lic discussions. “We will have no truck 
with Fascism in any way, in any shape or 
manner,” said the President. “We will per- 
mit no vestige of Fascism to remain.” But 
the- Office of War Information was called 
to account for the broadcast in which it 
referred to Arch-Fascist King Victor as a 
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“moronic little king,” and there was every 

indication that Washington was making. 

invalid distinctions that put the King and 

Badoglio in the class of non-Fascists. The 

fact is that Mussolini was only the chief 

executive officer for these elements, and 
was discharged from his office when he 
could no longer deliver for them. 

Very encouraging was the President’s stress 
on the importance of the “home front” and its 
indissoluble oneness with the so-called “fighting 
front.” This observation has long needed to be’ 
made in high places, which have fallen into 
the error of distinguishing the home from the 
fighting front, and military from civilian econ- 
omy. Since Pearl Harbor there has been no 
civilian economy and no home front: this is 
total war. 

But President Roosevelt himself immediately 
fell victim to this unreal distinction which he 
had just decried when he spoke about special 
social benefits for returning soldiers after the 
war—a recommendation that was deservedly 
hailed by liberals in that it applied to no fewer 
than 10,000,000 men, a sizeable chunk of the 
adult population. Had President Roosevelt gone 
on to eall for the same benefits—mustering- 
out pay, unemployment insurance for the job- 
less, further public education and training, Fed- 
eral credit and government-supported medical 
aid—for the vast industrial army now engaged 
in the formidable battle of production under 
adverse conditions—rising prices, rent-gouging, 
local transportation diffiiculties, separation of 
families, etc., ete—he would have shown that 
in his own mind there was more than a formal 
distinction between the home and the fighting 
fronts. 

Just why the President brought up at this 
time special benefits to soldiers was a moot 
question. The Republicans charged that he was 
seeking votes for 1944, and there was much 
evidence of Republican chagrin at seeing an 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





Lippings and Comment! 


By DANIEL BELL 


Poets and Politics 
NE significant fact about the formation of 

“Free Committees” in Moscow has escaped 

the attention of commentators. 

The “Free German” Committee is headed by 
Erich Weinert; the Union of Polish Patriots by 
Wanda Wassielevska; the “Free Croat” govern- 
ment by Vladimir Nazor; the All-Slav Commit- 
tee by Alexander Kornechiuk. 

In each case, the heads of the groups are 
poets or novelists, are literary persons and 
not political figures. Weinert is a_ poet, 
Wassielevska a novelist, Nazor a poet, and 
Kornechiuk, the husband of Wassielevska, 
a dramatist. 

This policy cannot be accidental or coinci- 
dental. The reasons for this are speculative, 
but several can be advanced. As Lenin said of 
Gorky, these writers and poets must be guarded, 
they have appeals to masses and have wide 
followings! Any political figures the Com- 
munists could advance as symbols of new move- 
ments are discredited or corrupt. At the same 
time, as the history of Stalinism has shown, 
those persons capable of rousing vast masses 
of people or independent action, have been 
driven out, killed or resigned. The literary per- 
sons can be built as new symbols, and with 
their gullibility and lack of political experience 
become perfect tools. 

Behind these men are the cynical, corrupt 
party hacks. In the case of the German Free 
Committee, the whip is Walter Ulbricht, who 
succeeded Willi Miinzenberg as leader of the 
German Communist Party. 

Ulbricht, as a writer in The Call reveals, was 
the man who investigated the German members 
of the International Brigade who sought refuge 
in Moscow and forced them to return to Ger- 
many as Stalinist agents, where they were ar- 
rested and sentenced to 20 years imprisonment 
at hard labor. [See too the article by Burton 
Nichols on page 5.] 

* * * 

Anglo-American Partnership 

HE United States and Britain are nearing 

accord on a program of post-war controls, 
the Wall Street Journal reports. The changes 
agreed upon in discussions of the Keynes and 
White plans result in placing less emphasis on 
gold—of which the United States has three- 
fourths of the world’s supply. Apparently the 
United States would still remain in the strong- 
est individual position but it would not have 
absolute veto power over most major decisions 
which was a feature of the original American 
proposal. 

Anglo-American economic partnership has 
advanced remarkably during the war, but 
a marked degree of secrecy has prevailed 
about the “joint-area” activities of the two 
nations. A Combined Exports Markets 
Committee, with joint participation by 
America and England, has supreme veto 
power over the trading of English and 
American industrialists and exporters. Thus 
American chemical firms have been barred 
from several areas, particularly India, Spain 
and Portugal, and the Imperial Chemical 


Industries have been given a complete 
monopoly. 
American copper sulphate shipments have 


been shut out of Spain, and American traders 
were forbidden to compete with British chemical 
exporters in India. 

Aluminum is under the control of a Combined 
British-American-Canadian Committee with C. 
E. Wilson of WPB the American representative. 
The committee co-ordinates production, distribu- 
tion and use of the metal in three countries. The 
group is the fourth of its kind, combined com- 
mittees having already been set up for steel, 
copper and rubber. These agreements, it is felt, 
will persist into the post-war world. 

* * . 
British Reaction to Agar 
ERBERT AGAR’s A Time 
was received here as a great moral tract 
for our times. Here is an English reaction by 
Julian Symons in the progressive London 
Tribune: 

“This is a difficult book to review because of 
the extreme vagueness with which the ideas it 
contains are rendered, concepts are rarely re- 
lated to facts, documentation is almost ignored, 


for Greatness 


f 


: 


and criticism in a short review tends to be re- 
duced almost to a plain yes or no. ...I have 
said that A Time for Greatness is symptomati- 
cally important; its author’s bourgeois uneasi- 
ness, his rejection of scientific method, and his 
very vagueness are the qualities that will at- 
tract many people who would otherwise realize 
the obscurantist and reactionary character of 
the book. The American idea, the Christian 
idea, the English idea, adherence to traditional 
morality: the formula is so naive, it ignores so 
much, it has so little relation to the economic 
forces that rule our lives, yet it has impressed 
Mrs. Roosevelt and John Chamberlain, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This is indeed a 
cautionary work... .” 
* * /” 

“The U. S. Should Become Imperialistic" 
Sens “imperialism of the skyways” contro- 

versy has been gently simmering on both 
sides of the Atlantic, with British interests 
carefully watching what American companies 
are up to. 

The Aeroplane, a magazine reflecting British 
aircraft industry’s views, recently ran a signifi- 
cant article entitled “U. S. Imperialism.” The 
article consists mainly of a reprint of a piece 
in American Aviation, which is frequently taken 
as the spokesman of the American aircraft in- 
dustry, with little editorial comment. Here is 
a significant section of the American article as 
boldfaeed by the British: 

“The United States should become imperial- 
istic in the Pacific—openly and aggressively. 
Not only should we take over every Japanese 
mandated island, but we should assume com- 
plete control over every other island now nomin- 
ally ‘owned’ by another nation as far south as 
New Zealand and the East Indies. There should 
be no exceptions, for he who insists on compro- 
mise in the Pacific has ro understanding of Air 
Power or the ramifications of world air com- 
merce. Once and for all, let us eliminate the 
multiplicity of control in the Pacific. Do it by 
Lend-Lease or by any other means, but for once 
let’s be insistent and tough.” 

This bold demand for British and other 
islands in the Pacific is met coolly by the English 
aviation group. Their remarks, however, are 
discrete and cautious. But this looks like quite 
a brewing tempest in a wide teapot. 


A Stalinist 'Mickey Finn’? 


The following dispatch from Mexico was 
sent by the Herald-Tribune bureau and 
printed in that paper on July 22 under 
the headline: Trotsky’s Slayer Is II in 
Mexico City Prison: 

MEXICO CITY, July 22.—The murderer 
of Leon Trotsky, the man formerly known 
as Franck Jacson, now as Jacques Morn- 
ard, lies gravely sick in the penitentiary 
here of an illness of mysterious origin. 
There are rumors of typhus, typhoid and 
scarlet fever. 
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last few days have been met with what 
is called here “the most absolute re- 
serve,” but today it was stated that the 
prisoner is sick from overeating. What 
was eaten is not disclosed, nor who pre- 
pared the too-tempting dish. 

The food of the prisoner has, ever 
since his arrest, been especitily prepared 
and sent into the prison from the out- 
side. Where the money comes from to 
pay for this and for all the other spe- 
cial attentions given him has never been 
made clear. 

On the last day of his trial five months 
ago, Mornard, after three years of prison 





= life, looked the picture of health—tanned = 
= (he takes a sun bath every day), tight- 2 
= muscled and arrogant. 2 
= = 
= Three months-later, the day he was sen- = 
= tenced to twenty years’ imprisonment, he 2 
= looked unwell; his tanned skin was yellow, = 
= his wiry hair lifeless. z 
= It is said that he is feeling a little bet- 3 
= ter today, weak, but able to leave his bed 2 
= and take the sun in the pink corridor that = 
= is set apart for him. = 
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The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Lacking in Laughter 
PERHAPS what’s wrong with Westbrook Pegler is that his fairies 
forgot the gift of humor. Last week he edified his public with 
a solemn series of sermonettes on the subject of fascism. His 
examples were not Mussolini, Hitler and Hirohito but Wallace, 
Roosevelt and all who follow in their train: The fact that he placed 
Wallace first in his chamber of horrors must mean something. It is 
a distinction for which any liberal leader would naturally give 
thanks. 

This thing started on Tuesday and proceeded with heavy tread 
right through the week. Other folks celebrated the fall of Mussolini 
with the happy thought that it portends the fall of Hitler. No such 
simple pleasures for puffing preacher Pegler. His inspired idea 
is that the balcony bum is gone—and now we may confidently 
foresee the fall of such American imitators as the President and 
Vice President of the United States. The fact that Mussolini was 
never elected by anyone except the awkward little King and that 
Roosevelt and Wallace went into office on a wave of 27,000,000 
votes gives him not the slightest difficulty. Straight through the 
week he found substance for his homilies by tracing parallels 
between Henry and Benito. The President of the United States— 
whatevezx this may mean—was reduced to a sort of junior 
partnership. 

Look first on this picture, then on that, said the preacher. You 
will see that Benito’s regime was twin brother to that of the New 
Deal. Benito and his heelers “took their privileges and spoils from 
the rest of the people. We have had a parallel here in the years 
since 1932.” When the preacher gets to his point it boils down to 
this. Mussolini and his mob put an end to established law. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt equalled this record by appointing Frank Murphy 
to the Supreme Court. There you have the only fact that is 
presented to prove point number one. 

Point number two is that Benito took over business—and so did 
the New Deal. “This bum . . . established revolutionary controls 
over business so complex and tricky that jobs were created for 
thousands of his petty Black Shirts. Here again, I see a 
parallel which may have escaped Mr. Wallace although it will not 
elude businessmen . . . who have seen their paper work pile up 
and so many activities placed under permit and license.” 

* 1+ * 


Tears in His Bitter Beer 

HEN the poor pessimist reaches the trade unions you might 

think he would be in difficulty. Mussolini disbanded the 
unions, stole their property and regimented the workers in his 
corporations. Under the New Deal the trade unions have grown 
from membership of less that 3,000,000 to something like 14,000,- 
000. To you, perhaps, the two things do not look precisely identi- 
cal. But listen. “Here certain union bosses have taken over the 
members, the American people, and are growing more and more 
assertive of a right which they have invented for themselves, to 
discipline them with taxes, fines and other punishments under 
government sanction.” Clever. The unions flourish but, in his 
inspired vision, it is the members who have been taken over by the 
government in connivance with their union officials. They do not 
object on their own behalf. In fact, they solidly support both the 
New Deal and their elected union officials, but bleeding-heart 
Pegler of the inspired vision looks into the future and weeps 
for them. 

Thursday’s homily of horror will fairly break your heart. The 
text is chosen from the New Testament of the trade union in 
politics. The millions of poor unionists—here acknowledged to be 
American citizen—are wandering in the wilderness. At a place 


called Bristol, Pa., they are oppressed so cruelly that the gentle 
evangelist is reduced to public blubbering. That son of the sore- 
heads, George Spelvin, has been forced to join this union. George, 





of course, has a son in the South Pacific. He is a fine, upstanding 
citizen, the original member of the Pegler for President Club. You 
will recall him under different names, for he is a historic character. 
Art Young used to call him the Poor Fish. Well, the heart of the 
sad tale is that Poor-Fish Spelvin, as a member of Local 130 of 
the United Automobile Workers, has been assessed the amount of 
$1.00 “for organization needs.” The entire column, a thousand 
words reprinted in God knows how many papers, is devoted to 
grief over poor George’s plight. George has to pay $1.00—so the 
trade unions are the spearhéad of American fascism. That is all 
there is to it. Absolutely. I give you my word. 
= * - 

Frisking the Books 

N Friday poor Jermiah hung his harp on a willow tree and 

got rather beyond his depth. What happened to him between 
two days is not quite revealed. Some doubts must have crept into 
this monolithic mind. He confesses, “I have been frisking my 
books.” So he can read. At the end of his researches he comes up 
with Otto D. Tolischus. From him he quotes a deseription of what 
happened to German labor and industry. Overcome by blushing 
modesty after this adventure in the world of intellect, the prophet 
of doom shyly signs a self-denying pledge and murmurs: “I will 
point no parallels.” It is well. But the obvious implication is that 
what happened over there equates pretty evenly with what is 
taking place hereabouts. 

Hitler managed things so all workers had jobs. The New Deal 
came near to doing the same wicked thing. Hitler gave the farmers 
cheaper fertilizer. So does TVA. Hitler rationed all food. We have 
plenty of rationing round here. So you see for yourself. Things 
equal to the same thing are equal to each other. Preacher Pegler 
does not go the length of saying that the war should be called off. 
But his exposition leads him up to the unenviable position occupied 
by the Communists before the attack on Russia. He thinks he 
has proved that the two opposing powers are equally wicked. In- 
stead of saying, as the Communists did, it is just a wicked old 
imperialist war he is saying, in effect, that it’s just a war between 
a couple of fascist twin brothers. Why he should favor the sacrifice 
of American men and money in such a conflict is beyond me. 

P s * 

Ah, Wilderness! 

R. PEGLER does not like Italy, Germany, Russia or the United 

States. Presumably he would like the British Commonwealths 
even less than his own country, for regulation has gone further in 
all of them. What is he talking about? What is he talking for? 
What does he want? Probably his only happy home will prove to 
be some far wilderness. Like many another evangelist, it is civili- 
zation which he is against. Regulation started the moment we 
emerged from the cave-man age. The only question has always 
been: Who regulates and to what end? 

Just about a century ago we began to replace ruthless and 
irresponsible regulation with regulation socially controlled toward 
humane ends. The English factory laws were among the first mile- 
stones on this road. The New Deal legislation is one of the most recent. 
The difference between democratic social control and fascist dic- 
tatorship must be sought—not in this or that detail of price- 
control, wage-control, job-control—but in the spirit and purpose 
and upshot of the entire process. Though our clammant calamity- 
howler has now read a book, the trends which divide the world 
seem completely to have eluded him. 

Like other romantic do-gooders, the man lives in a mythological 
universe. In his fairyland big-business heroes perform heroic deeds 
and all goes merry as a cash-register bell. But that land will never 
be here. When the Republicans come in they will have to regulate 
even as the New Dealers do. In fact, they started a good deal of 
it. Some far wilderness will be the only happy home for Westbrook 
Pegler and George Spelvin. 


God’s Southern 


Acres 


By BROADUS MITCHELL 
TENANTS OF THE ALMIGHTY. By Arthur F. Raper. Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 403. $3.50. 
EW know more about the country people of the South, or write-of them with greater 
accuracy and charm, than Arthur Raper. The present is his thitd sociological stir- 
vey of Greene County, Georgia, near Augusta. You may get an idea of the ! ook-in 
ten minutes by reading the opening summary and looking at the remarkable photo- 


graphs by Jack Delano. But the full text 
its exploiters and conservators. Broadly, 
until, in. recent years, the county has become .a 
demonstration of what the people, working with 
government support and direction, can accomplish 
in rebuilding resources and raising the standard 
of living. 

Dr. Raper and his family settled down for long 
periods in the scenes of which he writes. He has 
received the confidence of the people, which was 
necessary if he was to learn the facts. He has 
respected the confidence given him, which follows 
from his trustworthy character. The book gains 
in human interest, but inevitably loses in critical 
interpretation. The social cheating by politicians 
and influenial citizens of the Negroes and poorer 
whites in education, suffrage, etc., is evident in 
facts and figures set forth. But the author did 
not feel at liberty to emphasize discriminations. 
A generation ago the relative expenditure on the 
Negro school child was shrinking; by 1907 the 
outlay for each enrolled white child was $6.64, for 
the Negro child $1.34. 

Greene County is more than half Negro, but 
of the federal relief projects through 1935, over 
half served whites only, and only one-twentieth 
Negroes only. In the last fifteen years the per- 
centage of white children retarded in school has 
dropped, that of Negro children has grown. There 
are more farm owners than tenants among whites, 
but almost six times as many tenants as owners 
among Negroes. More than nine-tenhs of the 
white homes of the county have window panes, 
while only something over half the homes of 
Negroes have them. The poll tax finally dis- 
franchises poor men white or black; in 1937, for 
defaulting on this tax, 1,700 voters were stricken 
from the county lists, and these were nearly all 
white, for the Negro registrants had already been 
reduced to 35. 

For a long time the county dealt with its prob- 
lem of poverty by exporting people quite as much 
as cotton. Those who remained had no better 
opportunity as a result, and sometimes worse. 
Now the federal government has entered with a 
program of subsistence farming, the items in 
which are livestock, terraced land, renovated 
homes and farm buildings, better health threugh 
diet and screens, and improved schools. There 
are drawbacks and discouragements, but as a 
whole the record makes recent congressional 
treatment of the Farm Security Administration 
seem a crime against America. 

In this war year, Greene County is looking up 
economically and spiritually. It is sad to reflect 
that what rescues these people from self-destruc- 
tion is the ruin of other peasants, in Sicfly and 
Rumania, as poor as themselves. 


The Commandos 


By ALVIN VICTOR 

COMBINED OPERATIONS, the official story of 

the Commandos. By Hilary St. George Saun- 

ders. Macmillan. $2.00. 

HEN the history of this war is finally writ- 

ten, if ever it is, much space will be devoted 

to the “Commandos’”—those intrepid soldiers who 

combine love of country with love of adventure, 

in whose hands rested the responsibility of 
pioneering new methods of killing Nazis. 

“Combined Operations,” by Hilary St. George 
Saunders, is their official story. Written some 
time before the spectacular invasion of Sicily— 
an’ operation which utilized many Commando 
techniques—the book provides the “dope” on how 
these brave men are trained. 

What are Commandos? According to Vice- 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten’s foreword, as 
chief of combined operations, they are men from 
all the services, army, navy, marines, air force, 
who have been selected to conduct. “amphibious” 
wanfare. 

Says Mountbatten: “Amphibious operations are 
a complex form of warfare. On the material side 
they entail technical study, the production of new 
machines of war, special types of assault craft, 
both large and small, and the use of these and 
other new devices. On the human side they de- 
mand the creation of sailor-soldiers, soldier-sail- 
ors, and airmen-soldiers, who must cooperate with 
imaginative understanding of each other’s meth- 
ods and problems.” 

Their training, aside from the extremely tough 
character of “toughening up,” involves funda- 
mental departures from the rigorous discipline of 
group life. While there is discipline, it is more 
of a personal variety. 

If for example a commando outfit has just 
completed a forced march at 3 A. M. they may 
be told to be ready for another hike at 6 A. M. 
sometimes 100 miles away. And the commando 
soldier can get to the rendezvous however and in 
whatever way he pleases. The important thing is 
that he get there. That creates individual dis- 
cipline. 

The book makes entertaining reading, but it 
can also serve a more valuable purpose, for the 
one lesson sticking out like a sore thumb from 
its pages is the value of surprise in any tactical 
operation. 

And if a fighting man reading the book says to 
himself, “That could be me someday,” a life may 
have been saved in advance. 

The average soldier has been informed on many 
occasions how necessary surprise is in any type 
of modern warfare, but this book puts it in more 
vivid terms. He will be able to compare the neat 
sweep at Vaagso and the bloody fumbling at 
Dieppe—a pair of campaigns which show up the 
value of suprise. 

That the enemy is no Saunders 
makes obvious, but he is no “fool” either—despite 
the case of the Nazi naval signalman on Maaloy 
Island who received a blinker signal telling of the 
approach of the commandos. Jumping into a row- 
boat he pulled his way quickly to headquarters on 
another island to tell the naval commander. The 
commandant wanted to know whether he had 
warned the gunners on Maaloy. The signalman 
said he did not. The gunners, he explained, were 
of the Army. He was Navy. 


“ ” 
superman 








is absorbing for its history of this land and 
the picture.is one of systematic exhaustion 


Total Victory— 
Or Else 
By EDWARD HUNTER 


“MY WAR WITH JAPAN,” by Carroll Alcott, 
Henry Holt & Co., 368 pages, $3.00. 


vue total degradation of the Japanese imperial 
government and the war machine that is an 
intrinsie part of it is nowhere better explained 
than in this book. All of us know by now that 
the drug traffic, prostitution and planned cruelty 
flourish like jungle swamp weeds wherever the 
Japanese army penetrates. Few of us realize, 
however, that the entire Japanese army abroad 
depends for its support upon a gangster economy 
that so far has succeeded in financing it. 


This is of the greatest importance in appraising 
Japan’s ability to stay at war, in defiance -of 
economic textbook laws. The trouble with. the 
bulk of our observers, and particularly those very 
polite gentlemen to whom we have entrusted: our 
foreign policy in the State Department, is that 
such things smack of the police court, and are 
not matters which such nice people discuss. 


It is time we did some discussing. As Alcott 
graphically explains in his book, with countless 
eyewitness details, the Japs have evolved and put 
into practice a complete .war economy based on 
underworld practices of the most sordid nature, 
forced upon the people of the territories they 
occupy. There is limitless profits to be made in 
these businesses, particularly where a people such 
as the Japs are able to put the energies of a 
police service protecting the basest racketeering 
and crimes. When the profits all aecrue to a 
military machine, it does not have to worry any 
more. about financing itself. abroad, and the fig- 
ures to which we pay so much attention—budgets 
and income—become completely meaningless ex- 
cept as they succeed in misleading us. 


In appraising “My War With Japan,” a cer- 
tain background knowledge of the author is re- 
quired. First, we must understand that he did his 
damndest before Pearl Harbor to expose Japan’s 
military aims and to warn the American. people 
of Japan’s: base intentions against.us.. And we 
should know that Alcott’s life literally was in 
grave danger for a number of years; that at- 
tempts were made against the lives of a number 
of Amerieans on that list, including his own, and 
that many of Alcott’s journalistic colleagues 


‘amrong the Chinese editors and American-edu- 


cated Chinese were actually assassinated, while 
others were beaten up to within an inch of their 
lives, while still others were kidnapped and brow- 
beater into silence. 

This is not a chapter from some underworld 
novel; it was life at Shanghai. We should realize, 
too, that instead of his American and British co- 
residents of Shanghai being grateful to Alcott, 
and to the very few others who mercilessly. ex- 
posed the Japs, they generally resented his warn- 
ings, resented any suggestion that everything was 
not for the very best in the very best of all pos- 
sible communities. 

We must, in fairness, be acquainted with these 
facts, because otherwise we would become im- 
patient and annoyed with the showmanship of 
the author, as testified to by the bombastic title 
to the book, and by sentences such as: “I had 
viewed life, and death, in the raw and it had 
hardened me. War was in my blood.” 


But Alcott actually “had viewed life, and 
death, in the raw.” That was the inescapable 
routine of Shanghai. For those who have always 
lived in American cities where a dizzy taxi drver 
and a rare holdup constitute a crime wave, this 
sounds fantastic and bombastic—as impossible 
and unrealistic as did the stories of Jap atrocities 
and Jap blueprints for world conquests a couple 
of years ago. 


There is a serious omission in this book, 
however, but it is not Alcott’s analysis of the 
Japanese, which is everywhere accurate—and 
invaluable. The omission is in his whitewash- 
ing. of the white man’s policies and deeds out 
there in the Far East, and in his whitewash- 
ing of the Soong-Chiang family that rules 
China. A little frank criticism is only to the 
good, and it is unfortunate that Alcott 
sheered away from it as respects the West- 
ern Democracies and the Kuomintang. 


They are our allies—our trusted allies—and 
for the sake of the future, it could only have 
been for the mutual benefit of China and the rest 
of the United Nations to expose the inadequacies 
and hypocricies that enabled the Japs to get 
away with what they did get away with, until 
they were good and ready to stab us in the back 
on Dec. 7, 1941. 

But Aleott’s book is primarily about the Jap- 
anese, and here we can only: praise—and learn. 

Island-hopping in the Paeifie only gives the 
Japs the time they need for this: holding war. 
“Throughout their scheming,’ the author writes, 
“Japanesé warlords have counted heavily on the 
soft-heartedness of Americans to save them from 
final retribution. They have belief in the existence 
of groups in the United States willing to forgive 
after this war is over and again extend open 
arms to the Japanese Empire and welcome it back 
into the community of nations. For years, the 
Japanese war plotters have regarded the Amer- 
ican people as gullible and unrealistic suckers.” 


Do you doubt it? Have you ever seen an item, 
or even a hint, in anything even put out by our 
Office of War Information, or our State Depart- 
ment, by Ambassador Grew, for instance, that 
by any stretch of the imagination could be con- 
strued as an affront to the emperor of Japan 
and to the Shinto-imperial system that is the 
reason and foundation for Japan’s fanaticized 
military machine and gangster military economy ? 
No, you have not. It is against State Depart- 
ment policy for us “to insult” the Japanese 
emperor! 

Let’s begin to get our facts before our Pearl 
Harbors, not afterwards. This book will “help— 
insofar as it refers to the Japs. 


Juside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


TaAr was no vacation we were on last week, but just one long 
inside outing .. . and the things we learned! (apart from how 
peaceful it is in the Tamiment countryside, and how Bright some 
girls.can be). ... Did you know that the first fictional American 
ever to be featured in a Soviet drama is the current hero of a 
Russian hit—and that his name is (curious coincidence, Mr. Davies!) 
“Jack Warner.” ... That Henry Luce (of Time-Life-Fortune) 
and some other prominent bigtime publishers are trying angles in 
Washington to get in on the ground floor of both international 
press and film units for the vast , 
European reeducational program. , 
... That, if the tension in French 
politics doesn’t let up, the State 
Department is likely to make public 
that confidential Churchill memor- 
andum on Charles DeGaulle (and 
it’s dynamite!) That the 
Kremlin Set here is now having 
conferences on why they shouldn’t 
drop the use of the word “com- 
rade.” . .. That Wendell Willkie, 
despite his all-but-announced can- 
didacy for the Presidency, has 
given specific orders to Hollywood 
nixing all glamorizaion in the film 
version of his One World. ... That 
Hanson Baldwin is the first New 
York Times writer in the paper’s 
history to be fisted as such on his radio program; Jonn Kieran could 
only list himself as “a sport columnist”; it takes a world war to 
shake the Times on things like that. That several liberal 
journals are going to start gunning for Walter Lippman, charging 
that his new book on U. S. Foreign Policy is shaping up as a 
“bible for imperialists.” ... That old-time readers of Louis Hacker 
gasped last week when they saw his NAMish attack against Henry 
Wallace on the ground that Wallace doesn’t really understand the 
“system of free enterprise.” ... That Hollywood (after Mission 
to Moscow and Fer Whom the Bell Tolls) may redeem itself with 
the vigorous anti-fascism of the Paul Lukas-Bette Davis movie, 
Watch On the Rhine... . That the Mayoralty slogan of William 
C. Bullitt’s campaign in Philadelphia is “Ballots for Bullitt.”. .. 


4%: 





f Klukva and a Cluck:—But back to some old business. ... The 

Kremlin’s decision to edit Mission to Moscow and then show 
it to the Russian people left the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance dispatch we reprinted a little dry. It had been written by 
Helen Lombard, daughter of the former French military attaché, 
and an “insider” in Washington. She had suggested that the 
picture would be dead-iettered. ... But that the Davies movie is 
kicking up a lot of fuss in Moscow circles is beyond doubt. One 
famous foreign correspondent, we know, privately reported in a 
cable to friends here that Russian audiences were laughing in the 
aisles. .. . And Ralph Parker, whose pro-Soviet dispatches cer- 
tainly don’t disqualify him as an observer on this point, said 
(with pebbles in his mouth—Times, July 18). 

“When Mission to Moscow: was seen at the Kremlin there 
were some who must have found it as difficult te recognize 
themselves as it was difficult to recognize former Ambassador 
Davies. It reminded some of the story associated with Alex- 
ander Dumas pére. The writer, after a short visit to Russia, 
wrote a book in which he described peasants sitting outside of 
their cottages under enormous klukva trees. Unfortunately for 
Dumas’ reputation klukva is the Russian word for cranberry 
bush. Since then, inaccurate though not necessarily unsympa- 
thetic descriptions of Russian picturesqueness often are called 
klukva style. 

“Thus, the incredible suburban mountains and the general 
impresion of suavely luxurious diplomatic life in “Mission to 
Moscow” caused someone to murmur “klukva” the other day.” 

+ ” * 


R“ & Black:—It’s not very important, but it’s too nice to pass 
up without mention. ... Give a left-wing intellectual a book, 
and who knows what he'll make of it? Current revival seems to 
be the famous novel of Stendhal, The Charterhouse of Parma. 
Dwight Macdonald read it, and in the current issue of Partisan 
Review uses Stendhal’s description of Italian liberation at the 
hands of the democratic forces (French Revolutionary) to show 
how far the Allied forces are today from “the fresh breeze of 
freedom.” Malcolm Cowley also read it, and in the current issue of 
The New Republic uses Stendhal’s description of Milan’s celebra- 
tion in 1796 to point up Palermo’s greetings of Americans in 1943— 
“exactly the same feeling of liberation.” ... Apparently they’ve 
divided Stendhal, one taking the red, and the other the black... . 
Incidentally, Macdonald with this issue has resigned as an editor 
of Partisan Review. He’s remained an anti-war socialist, and the 
letters printed in the number are a hot exchange... . 
% ial = 
Fr" Hague to Badoglio:—The Jersey City maneuver seems to 
be the new strategy of the party-liners. It’s now being put to 
work in the Italian situation. The Communists are ready and 
willing to accept a “deal with Badoglio”! ... At one time they 
lined up with all the critics of the State Department (N. Y. Post, 
PM, Walter Lippmann, etc.) in attacking the deal with “Darlan.” 
Reasons: 1) Darlan-Giraud were close to U. S. councils, De Gaulle 
to Russia; 2) To smear the whole North African effort as “no 
substitute for a second front.” The cover was, as always, nice 
ideological pretenses to liberalism. Now the liberalism is dropped, 
the ideology of real thoroughgoing anti-fascism scrapped, because 
there is a chance that the Red Army might be helped a little 
sooner (but less effectively). . . . Comintern or no Comintern, the 
Kremlin Sets the world over are still blindly devoted to the letter 
of Josef Stalin’s line—what does a little thing like military strategy 
or political principle matter? .. . 
xe % x 
QO" of the Night:—The story reads like a chapter out of an un- 
believable chronicle of the political underworld. And with the 
Federal Court’s conviction and sentencing of Arthur Frenke the 
other day, the story comes to a close. ... Frenke for years has been 
posing in waterfront and union circles as “Blackie Prevost.” He 
was secretary in 1934 of the new defunct Marine Workers In- 
dustrial Union, a Commie front disbanded about that time. And 
for ten years he has been operating as one of the most eonsuth- 
mate stool pigeons and frame-up artists in the business. He has 
worked for the strike-breaking Waterfront Employer’s Association 
and also for the Communist party. At the same time as he fed 
material to the Red Squad, he was lifting documents from. the 
Sailors. Union of Pacific files for the Stalinists! He ran for 
union agent in 1938, with CP support. When Harry Lundeberg 
started to. put the pressure on him, Commie legal whips came to 
his ‘aid (Herb Resner and George Anderson). And the Stalinist 
anti-SUP campaign still uses the charges which Frenke-Prevost 
made on the basis of alleged documents in union files! ... His 
statement to the FBI makes clear all kis connections with strike- 
breakers, stool pigeons, and Communists....A unanimous verdict 
of a jury in Federal Court last week sentenced him to 2'2 years 
for failing to register as a German alien 


- . » 


Sombebett from the Times:—Discounting at the very beginning, 

the vicious rumor-monging, there have been many stories 
about the State Department around, not very flattering, whieh 
had more than a grain of truth. ... That factional rivalries and 
differences of opinion were confusing the Department's policies; 
that Sumner Welles was edging Cordell Hull out of his seat; 
that there was a growing distrust of the upper-crust tone of U. S. 
diplomats; that cross-purposes of a dozen varieties were handi- 
capping our foreign office. Some of the details were even 
offered here. . . . But this week a bombshell hit the capital. The 
New York Times summarized all these reports in a prominent 
page i story!—and the national lid was off. Hull at his press 
conference the next day was hot under the collar... . Ag one fe 
porter noted, there is a Shakespearean “Et Tu Brute” atmosphete 
on Pennsylvania Avenue... . 
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Labor Underground Seeks 


To Take Over Fascist Unions 


By LUIGI ANTONINI 


SSOLINI has met the ignominious end which he deserved 

and which we of the labor movement, with mathematical pre- 
cision, have always forecast for him and his shameful regime. 

Instead of relating the career of this betrayer of the Italian 

labor movement, for it is already a matter of popular knowledge 

how this pioneer of communistic extremism went for money and 
power into the camp of the exploiters, I prefer to remember: 


1.—In all the resolutions I introduced or supported at the 
American Federation of Labor Conventions, and in all my anti- 
fascist activities, which date from March 1919 when the first fascio 
was formed in Milan, I stressed that fascism would spread in other 
countries, and would plunge the peoples of the world into a new 
and greater war. 


2—Together with all Italian anti-fascists I have tirelessly 
indieated that the Italian people would refuse to fight for Mus- 
solini’s regime and that the sawdust Ceasar and his accomplices 
would be trapped and destroyed in the same hell—the war—in 
which they had tried to engulf humanity. 

Mussolini’s end is an historical fact of paramount importance. 
But the end of fascism would Ve only an illusion, and Italy would 
pass from one dictatorial racket to another, if the 
ferces which created and supported Mussolini’s 
regime are not eradicated from Italy. 

It would be a historical mistake to say that 
the King forced Mussolini out. 

Mussolini fell on account of two great factors: 

1.—The smashing victories of the United Na- 
tions on the war fronts of Africa and Italy. 

2.—The strikes, the mutinies and the great 
peace demonstrations which the democratic labor 
underground have been able to plan, organize and 
lead inside Italy. If the home front had not 
weakened and crumbled, Mussolini would have been in a position 
to continue in power. 





Mussolini 


The underground opposition, of which we have been in- 
formed regularly and directly, is led by the most acute minds of 
Italian labor. It organized the fight against Mussolini’s war in 
March 1941. Its first important move was an anti-war week 
conducted inside Italy from April Ist to April 7th 1941. Later, 
At the be- 
ginning of last fall, it inaugurated a new phase of civil dis- 


it initiated its famous civil disobedience campaign. 


obedience. calling for strikes, mutinies and peace demonstra- 
tions. We have helped with financial contributions and radio 
broadcasts. 


No Darlan Policy 
Or the People Will Turn Extremist 


HE fall of Mussolini and his regime has created a political 

situation whose handling will affect not only Italy, but the 
whole world. 

Should the United Nations try a neo-Darlanist experiment in 
Italy, the militiiry war may be won a few days in advance, but the 
political war will be lost for democracy to the advantage of some 
kind of new totalitarianism. 


The men who helped Mussolini grab and keep in power: King, 
princes, fascist generals, anti-labor big industrialists and land- 
owners, are doomed like their protege’. The United Nations cannot 
save them, even if they want to. The only consequence of such 
an.attempt would be that the Italian people would feel deserted in 
their fight for political and economic freedom, and they would 
become easy prey of a well planned, well financed and well directed 
communist. propaganda, 


For the sake of American and world democracy, we should be 
vitally interested in favoring those Italian political and economic 
forces which can destroy the roots of fascism in Italy and repulse 
and nullify all communist efforts at a new dictatorial experiment. 

These forces are: 

The Italian General Confederation of Labor, whose underground 
groups are coming into the open and are destined to increase to 
tremendous size. 

The Italian Socialist Party, which stands for freedom and is 
the keeper of Matteotti’s heritage of democracy and labor civili- 
zation. 

* The Catholic pro-labor forces which in the past formed the 
Popular Party of Don Luigi Sturzo, and which are bound to be 
reorganized with a program of democracy and social reform. 


The Partito d’Azione, which is composed of democrats and 
liberals, and which members of the former Italian Republican 
Party and of the underground “Justice and Liberty” movement 


have lately joined. 

The leadership of underground Italian labor has requested our 
Départment of State that representatives of this movement, which 
was a great factor in the crumbling of the home front under Mus- 
solini’s trembling feet, be allowed to take over fascist unions in the 
allied occupied Italian territory, and that free labor publications 
be at once authorized there. 

This. request should be promptly granted. 

The fall of Mussolini 
Hitler and Nazism. 

Our soldiers have done their duty. 

’ The freedom and peace-loving Italian people have done their 
duty. 

Let us not fail in our duty by giving the democratic forces of 

Italy a chance to make the land of Mazzini, Garibaldi and Matteotti 
aS free as our beloved America. 


and Fascism foreshadows the fall of 


Thus the fall of Mussolini will have a true and lasting meaning. 





The People of Rome Cheer the Downfall of the Duce 
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", .. Italy must become once again the free land of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Matteotti . .-. 
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Italy —The Hour of Indecision 


By GEORGE DE SANTILLANA 


Sees comic and otherworldly timidity of American 
conservatives has brought them to a strange pass. 
While Arthur Krock, Mark Sullivan and their friends 
are voicing their fears that the “moronic little king” 
broadcast may hamper our’ negotiations and prolong 
the war, here we have Lord Vansittart, a dyed-in-the- 
wool Tory and the grey eminence of the Foreign Office, 
calling the little king names compared to which 
Grafton’s epithets are harmless banter, and asking 
for a thorough clean-up of the whole Italian palace 
clique. 

There is nothing like knowing your Way about, as a 
real conservative does; whereas these rugged Amer- 
ican plain dealers, from whom Europe was expecting a 
refreshing whiff of frontier talk, sit on the edge of 
the chair, fumble nervously at the teacup and are 
afraid to open their mouths. 

It is the same old story that carried us through 
North Africa in record confusion, clinging desperately 
to the gold braid of Vichy officials who abhorred and 
despised us, begging them to magic up some even more 
decorated and multiple-starred general to keep every- 
body in check, and being shrewdly advised by these 
powerful ones to go easy on local problems. 

All of this gives us a clue to our predicament in 
Italy, and a partial preview of the future. Our author- 
ities had forsworn another Darlan and had sternly 
demanded unconditional surrender from Mussolini him- 
self. But here comes an entirely unexpected action of 
the Italian people which causes Mussolini to collapse. 
We have no come-back for that. We insist that who- 
ever it may concern should surrender unconditionally. 

Now that is just what Badoglio cannot do, for 
his whole bargaining power with a country which 
has suddenly become vocal lies in his capacity to 
avoid Allied occupation and take Italy out of the 
war by neutralizing her; a performance, incident- 
ally, which he’ knows would be greatly appreciated 


by the Germans too, who are hoping to have most 
of their southern border thus sealed against attack. 
cd * * 


E were half expecting Badoglio and the King to act 

as conservatives are wont to do, switch the adminis- 
tration as a whole to the Allied camp and put the 
army and its resources at our disposal. But that is 
just what the present king cannot do. He flip-flopped 
once before in 1915, and he personally stands and 
falls with his German commitment. He might of course, 
conceivably, stipulate a neutralization and then deliver 
the country to the Allies. High policy is not above 
treason. He would be just the man to be appreciated 
by the Vichy International. But that would not improve 


CE 


the standing of the dynasty inside the country and 
he knows it. He is simply engineering his abdiction 
so as to save the House of Savoy. So, say what you 
like, call him great and clever, or small and moronic, 
it doesn’t matter. 

It does make a difference, however, in other 
quarters. The Italian people are bound to realize 
that to us, all the great movement of opinion that 
swept out Mussolini means nothing, that we do not 
consider it part of the war, that we are still 
mechanically insisting on somebody else—not the 
Italians—delivering the country to us. And that 
is just what that somebody is trying to explain 
that he cannot do. But we don’t care. Instead of 
calling on the people of Italy as friends and allies, 
instead of offering recognition to any oppositional 
committee that can show authority over the masses, 
we are patiently waiting for Badoglio to jail the 
opposition, then for the Vatican to clear the lines 








and get us in touch with the next man, who seems 
to be Grandi. 
ok Ed * 
E had announced a discrimination between active 
and passive fascists. It will be fascinating to see 
it carried out by Dino Grandi, “fascist of the first hour,” 
member of the Grand Council, ambassador and minister 
of the fascist regime. If I am all right, he will say, 
who can be very very wrong? Come, all is forgiven, 
let us be brothers. God and the big battalions are with 
us again. And he will try to get as many of the 
moderate opposition as he can to tie up with the ad- 
ministration in a share-the-blame movement, and the 
Allied invasion forces will spread a blanket of silence 
over what remains. 

Or at least they will try to. But once a country has 
become a battlefield, a population has to shift for 
itself; it follows the local leaders it chooses. And even 
once the country is cleared, an opposition which man- 
aged to survive twenty years of fascism and to strike 
one of the most important blows of the war is not 
apt to lose its head. If big governments make fools 
of themselves, they won’t, and even the Sperry bomb- 
sight will fail to impress them. Meanwhile, we shall 
have done our best to turn our natural friends into 
enemies. And in the end we shall have paid a higher 
toll in American blood. 

All of these may be prophecies of disaster: it is not 
at all sure that Grandi is the coming choice, and that 
some way cannot yet be found. But the plain fact is 
that we have already gone past the open door to knock 
at the closed one, that now chaos will spread as Italy 
bleeds and burns, and that the great popular movement, 
which might have grown to be a tide of liberation if 
we had recognized it, is being in part suppressed, in 
part turned into blind fury and extremist subversion. 
Any talk of elections in’ that case would be a mere 
farce. But meanwhile, our conservatives will have a 
fine opportunity for saying that it was all a bunch of 
Reds, anyway, and that they knew it all along. 
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‘O Mountaineer’ 





A Tale of the Italian Underground 


By STEFANO TERRA 
zy. 


RAN along the mountain ridge toward the slope that 
Jeads down to the torrent. I quickly reached a rock 
from which the steep incline to the torrent could be 
seen‘in all its nakedness.. It was almost night, the pine 
woods were quite dark by now; but along the sharp 
drop, the stones and trees could be seen clearly. 

I crept along on all fours, took the safety catch off 
my sifle, finally raised it to my shoulder; I regulated 
the ‘sight for a distance of some five hundred meters 
and then I aimed. I felt a vein pulse slowly against 
the gun butt and I followed the two figures as they 
ran, so small, across my line of vision. I reco ognized 
Pietro and instinctively I started to open my mouth; 
but instead of uttering a last ery of warning, I softly 
pulled the trigger. 

Pietro fell. The woman started back on her tracks, 
running now desperately toward the woods and, after 
a moment, Pietro got up and he too retraced his steps 
up, the incline. 

He staggered and was making signs with his hands. 
He could not see me, but he knew where the shot had 
come from, and he was making a gesture of greeting. 
“Pietro, Pietro...” I called, and I could feel hot tears 
running from my eyes over the gun still resting against 
my shoulder. The tears pbrscad seeing Pietro 
fall a second time. 

I found him with his face ground into that mountain 
earth he had always loved. I slung him over my shoul- 
ders and carried him back through the cool woods. 
There was a great silence over all and the early autumn 
wind made the old tree trunks moan. 

I eased my comrade’s body down in one of the hutches 
and covered it with my cloak. 

I went back to the house with the papers, and ran 
across the woman: her ease and flaire were gone’ from 
her openly cringing face. She was snivveling and 
begged my mercy in a broken voice. She had wanted 
to do something “exciting,” “romantic,” and the first 
shock of reality had unmasked her., Perhaps she thought 
it all went on as in the films or the’ novels, and for 
awhile things had gone on a little that way.... 
and I turned 





Pietro . . . your wife, your children! 
to run back and look once more at ‘the face’ of my 
friend, but’ Pietro would not be there. ... Pietro, my 


friend, why did it happen? Why? 

An overwhelming sense of irony seized me. I turned 
on the woman and I slapped her hard and long, paying 
no heed to her supplications. I beat her, just fis the 
villain of the novel is supposed to do. 

When she stopped snivveling, I 
said: 

“Do you have a passport with an exit permit? 
Fine, all right, then listen carefully to what you must 
do. You MUST do what I tell you because if you 
talk, I will kill you with these two hands. Look at them. 
I mischance I could not get to you, there 
would someone of us who could, even if you 
went thousands of miles from here. To get back: in 
an hour I’ll take you outside the limits of the preserve. 
I will point out the road you must take to reach the 
next Italan town. There you will go to the office of 
the carabineers and you’ll ask for the Marshall. You 
will explain to him that you are really’ a foreigner 
who got lost in the mountains during an excursion. 


was calmer, and 


vy some 
always be 


If he asks you why you look frightened and your 
are torn, tell him you got vertigo yom the 
», your head turned, and you fell a few dozen 





“The carabineers will accompany you very kindly as 


Should you meet any other police, 
And now listen even more 


far as the border. 
you'll tell the same story. 
carefully: 

“You will tell the people who ordered you to ‘work’ 
among us that Pietro and I were detailed by our 
organization to a spot along the Jugoslav border and 
that you could get nothing more out of Pietro because 
of his sudden departure.” 

The idea that she could save her own skin gave her 
enough energy to pick up and go on, and she behaved, 
so far as I could learn afterwards, according to my 
instructions. I am sure she will never talk: certain 
people are more bound by fear than a_ thousand 
assurances or words of honor. 

* * * 


I TOLD our three smuggler companions that Pietro 
had left. They never asked for explanations. Only 
Scarpa said that a few days before he had heard a 
shot from a gun that certainly did not belong to one 
of the regular police force or the border guard. 
Meanwhile, Quaglia had come up from the plains 
where he had been working for a few months in a 
factory. He had followed our advice to drop out of 
sight and give the police a chance to forget him. 
With a knapsack weigh- 
he could put almost any 


Quaglia was a superb skier. 
ing over a hundred pounds, 
patrol off the track. 

Since we were behind with the work to be done, we 
carried out a big transportation job, five of us, one 
moonless night when the sky was overcast. I went 
with Raga and Rosso, while Quaglia and Scarpa led 
the way. We practiced the short run from the four 
rocks along the drop to the valley. 

After about two weeks we heard, by the usual mes- 
senger, that the material had been distributed without 
any difficulties, but that the OVRA had decided to 
favor us with a few more agents disguised as tourists 
and Black Shirts. They were to be stationed at various 
points along the mountain through which the border ran. 
had succeeded _ in 

informer” in the 


organization 
“Fascist 


Meanwhile, our 
planting one of us as a 
town of R.... 

The snow was already heavy 
sand meter line, and one day 


below the three thou- 
it snowed up and down 





the entire valley. The trees of the game preserve were 
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su e iii 
Death in Italy 
HIS is the 


fourth install- 
ment of the story 
of Enrico Bard, a 
mountaineer in 
the service of the 
Italian anti-fas- 
cist underground. 
The author, Ste- 
fano Terra, was 
himself for many 
years an active revolutionary fighting the Black- 
shirts. “O Mountaineer” is the second tale The 
New Leader is publishing from his _ recently- 
arrived collection, “Morte di Italiani,” written in 
Cairo. Due to technical difficulties, the story was 
= not completed in last week’s issue. It will be con- 
= cluded next week. The siory is translated from 
= the Italian by Frances Keene. 
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laden with snow and trails 
unrecognizable. 

I checked the skis, poles and our white outfits. After 
the tragedy of Pietro, I thought of nothing but work. 
In the evenings I had given up my usual reading be- 
cause, between the lines, searing recollections still rose 
to greet me. Under these circumstances, all I could 
do to make sleep come was to drink. Even then it 
eluded me despite my heavy weariness. 


many were completely 


The night of our 
we had to carry not printed matter but heavy metal 
cases. ... The evening before, we had met and agreed 
together on the method of carrying out the expedition 
over the most difficult mountain terrain. The removal 
of the material from the usual little inn was to be 
accomplished by Quaglia and Rosoo, who were the 
strongest. We would wait for them in an empty barn, 
where the material would then be distributed for us 
all to carry our share back over the border. We de- 
cided to wear our white jackets, because the cook of 
the officers’ mess of the customs guard had heard 
them talking about the arrival of new elements espe- 
cially trained to use machine guns and strong portable 
searchlights. 

We had already agreed on the trail over the crest, 
the one I had already taken with the old man one 
moonlit night when there was no snow. 

* * * 

T was déep night inthe woods. The dry snow clung 

to our eyebrows and our clothing. Quaglia up ahead 
led the way and, in order not to lose touch, he repeated 
every so often a cry like that of a wild cat. 

At the end of the woods before the trail over the 
crest of the mountain, we stopped to put on our white 
ski-jackets and to catch our breath. I warned once 
more that in case of surprise we should scatter each 
in a different direction and, if possible, no one should 
abandon his load. We agreed on the direction each 
should take in the event of flight. 

The entire mountain crest was crossed without inci- 
dent although the going had been very difficult: the 
snow was not completely frozen and we ran the risk 
of starting snow slides by the weight of our heavy 
bodies.’ In that case we might all have been swept 
down the mountain side. 


most important operation came: 


Several times I literally saw red. The weight of the 
sacks strapped over our shoulders seemed to crush the 
lungs out of me. Sometimes leg muscles were so tensed 
as to make it impossible to move and then we had to 
stop for breath, our hands plunged deep in the snow. 

At the outskirts of the woods we made a halt and 
I fell asleep all at once lying on the snow for a few 
seconds. This helped, for I got up feeling lighter. We 
started on; Quaglia had scarcely uttered his cry contact 
when a bullet whistled a few yards over our heads. 
The shot came from behind us, so we had been seen 
and followed by the border patrol. Perhaps they caught 
our outlines as we crossed the ridge, silhouetted against 
the sky, I thought. 

We threw curselves down on 
Quaglia to tell him to 


all fours. I drew near 
go ahead with the others by the 
route agreed on. Rosso could try to take my knapsack 
along with his own. This would be easier now given 
the descending terrain. A few words clarified every- 
thing and, companions’ figures dis- 
appeared in the woods. 

I listened behind a tree, quickly took off my leather 
gloves to rub snow on my hands and revive the circula- 
tion. Meanwhile I thought: We were saved by the bad 
timing of one of the couple in the patrol who wanted 

(Continued on Page Six) 


seconds later, my 
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Van Loon’s Diary — Those Four 
Freedoms and a Girl on a Train 


[Van Loon’s Diary has its entries in “a new 
style’—in preparation for his work on the 


Average Man. “Of course,” Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon writes us, “you are a serious jour- 
nal, conscious of its serious social obligations, 
but I hope that more persons will remember this 
pathetic and bedraggled bit of humanity than 
they do statistics about the gain of the labor 
unions! Anyway I am sending it to you as it is. 
I did see that girl, and I hope you see her too.’’] 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


HAD taken the ten thirty-three at Old Green- 

wich and I was doing the mail which Jimmie 
had collected on our way to the station, At Cos 
Cob a friend came in and sat down beside me. 
“Look” I said “this is a new one on me. Have 
you ever seen them-” and I showed him a green 
one cent postage stamp with a female head and 
something that looked like a torch and the en- 


graved information that this was one of the 
Four Freedoms. “No,” he answered “but it 
looks pretty terrible.” 

Just then the train stopped again. Those 


trains stop every moment. No use, taking the 
fast one from Stamford as Stamford is too far 
for our limited gas supply and besides the trains 
frcm Boston are now. always late. So we kind 
of syncopate to New York by way of the locals 
and study our neigbhors. At Cos Cob something 
came in that was well worth the studying. It 
was a girl, and she may have been eighteen or 
nineteen but then again she may have been 
merely sixteen. However the age of consent in 
Connecticut is more than sixteen, as far as I 
can remember from one case or another and so 
let us make her eighteen and then let it go at 
that. 

She was small for her age, whatever it was, 
and the poor creature looked as if it never had 
had an awtul lot to eat and had now come out 
of a hospital only a few days or weeks before. 
Her hair, which was the most noticeable part 
of her, was of a non-descript color. It came 
nearest to “tawny” but it had been badly tanned 
with uneven streaks of light and dark and it 
also had been very badly cut, The youngster, 
however, had done her best and had had it cut 
in what undoubtedly aspired to be a fashionable 
style. “You too can beautiful!” She had 
heard it a thousand times from her radio and 
every railroad station informed her of the same 
fact. And now that she was a married woman 
she must do her best to live up to the slogan 
“Keep yourselt beautiful for your soldier-hus- 
band.” But the best the beauty parlor can do 
for fifty cents is not so very much and the girl 
looked more like a half-drowned yellow kitten 


be 


than anything else. As for 
her face, she had a face 
« of course, but it was so 
‘ pathetically thin, so com- 





pletely without the stamp of 

any of character that 
™ she might just as well have 
had a biur as a face. 


sort 





¥ * " 
"ia gy. 


Hendrik Willem — She wore a cheap little blue 
van Loon cotton dress, no stockings and 


low-heeled shoes of the vari- 
ety that were worn in the bedroom before the 
new style in war clothes which now allows their 
wearers to take them into the St. Regis 
* * x 
N her arms the child carried a still smaller 
child which as if it had come only 
recently from the assembly line. It was a pink- 
ish bit of fiesh, in a cheap little dress that should 
have been clean and fresh but that was neither, 
and the mother held her offspring the way small 
children often drag well-disposed cats around, 
one leg this way and the other leg the other way 


looked 


and their heads hanging down and their tails 
sticking out any old fashion. In this case the 


little bundle of love appeared to be too exhausted 
to care. It was a fiendishly hot and damp day. 
It was even hotter and damper than it had been 
the previous three weeks, and very likely this 
new arrival had never yet experienced anything 
but the steamy atmosphere of the lying-in room 





in which it had made its original appearance 
on earth. 
My friend and I were fascinated, for here 


one of the Four Freedoms had suddenly walked 
in on us and had taken a seat right in front of 
us, next to the through which a hot and 
damp draught was pouring into our hot and 


door 


damp car. Neither of us spoke. We both sat 
and stared and both probably had the same 
thoughts. 

It was all so obvious. not un- 


A small child, 
attractive I suppose as long a 

health. We cc 
had been brought up. 





s it had had some 


whi h sne 
us, during the 


ild see 





















formative years of our literary careers, had 
been ol liged to live in such streets, though then 
they pretended to have been reclaimed for a 
gentler class of occupants, a fact which had 
been proclaimed from the ps and had 
been observed by every ly except the bedbugs, 
who continued to function as befor We th 
remembered our years in those streets with a 
feeling of cbscene humiliation, for it had not 
been human to pack men and women and chil- 
dren into those ghetto’s of the disinherited. 
Fortunately for us we had been born with a 
tricky sort of brains, and so we had escaped. 
That was something entirely beyond our own 
volition. It just had happened that way and 


now we were enjoying the fresh air and the peace 


and quiet of Greenwich Cove. But both of us 


were conscious of the fact that without that 
tricky brain we would still be living in one of 
those side-streets we could see between the 
Harlem river and the entrance to the Park 
Avenue tunnel. 

As a matter of fact the girl got off at 125th 
street and God knows how she reached her 
further destination, for she dropped her purse 
and it opened and a few nickles and pennies fell 
out, and a few nickels and pennies do not carry 
one far in a taxi. As for hoisting that infant 
(already half her size) into a bus or carrying it 
all the way to her home or her parents’ home, 
we just did not want to let our imagination run 
that far. 

* * * 

ND of course we both knew her case-history. 

It must have been a boy on the same block 
on which she lived. Not much of a boy but 
suddenly elevated to manhood now that he had 
to go into the Army and fight for the American 
Way of Life and Democracy and the Four Free- 
doms, 

Undoubtedly he had held a few non-descript 
jobs. No schooling to speak of and that of the 
wholesale kind which is as bad as no schooling 
at all. A family that needed a bit of extra sup- 
port, and he had had to get working 
papers the day the law permitted him to leave 
school. Then these non-descript without 
the ambition or the ability to do anything else. 
Not a bad kid probably, and no tendencies to- 
wards gangsterism or other evils, such as play- 
ing the juke-boxes or petty pilferings from un- 
guarded lots. For the life of me I could not re- 
construct him in the but he must have 
existed in one form or another, and he must have 
met this little neighbor some warm and muggy 
and since he was going away soon to 


so his 


jobs 


flesh, 


evening, 
the army, he must have decided to go in for a 
big party and to take her to a movie and a soda 
afterwards. 

The movie showed them all about love. Nature 
showed them more, and over the soda they had 
decided to get married, and their parents could 
not say “no” for the boy was going to be a 
Hero (such as you saw every day in the papers 
with a cross being pinned on him by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and his wife holding 
the baby), and the girl was going to be a Hero’s 
Wife, and she was to keep house for him while 
he was away; and that day they had hei pork- 
chops for dinner and all the friends liad been 
there and had said what a lovely idea for now 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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nd the Soviet Call f 


or a “Free Germany” 


Nichols Sees Moscow Manifesto as 
Bolstering German Nationalist Groups 


By BURTON NICHOLS 

ENIN once said in characterization of Stalin 

that “this cook will make only spicy dishes.” 

The National Committee of Free Germany 
which has been bred in Moscow is just such a 
dish. Its “Manifesto” has put all the press on 
the qui vive. Even the London Times, which of 
late has adopted a very benevolent attitude to- 
ward all of Moscow’s extravagances, does not 
conceal its alarm. The study of this Manifesto 
in the light of the records of those people who 
have signed it, makes it clear that this alarm is 
fully justified. 

First, what do we know about this German- 
Moscow action? 

There are 33 signatures under the Manifesto. 
Twenty-one are prisoners of war, i.e. men who 
play a more or less accidental role. The other 
twelve are German writers and politicians. Ob- 
viously, it is the latter who will play the leading 
role in the Committee. All of them—without 
any exception—are Communists and at that 
Communists who for many years (no less than 
five, and often more) have been living in 
Moscow with the material support of the Soviet 
government. All of them have more than once 
given evidence of their unrestrained fealty to 
Stalin. Among the signatories are five former 
Communist Deputies of the German Reichstag. 
In 1939-1941 all of them in one way or another 
expressed their agreement with the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, vindicated and supported it. 

* * - 





HE foremost political figure among the 

members of the Committee is Wilhelm Pieck. 
He was one of the founders of the German Com- 
munist Party and a Reichstag Depuiy. In the 
past he was a man of marked individuality. He 
lost it, however, a long time ago. In the early 
twenties he was in close connection with the 
leader of the “right-wing” Communists, Brand- 
ler. After the latter fell into disgrace, the 
terrified Pieck published a humiliating state- 
ment of penitence and contrition. This politi- 
cally eviscerated man has been living in Russia 
for more than a decade as a pensioner of the 
Soviet government. He is merely a decorative 
figure whose signature is placed under any docu- 
ment which is ordered by Stalin. 

There is among the Free Germany Com- 
mittee members a man of a quite different 
stature, viz. Walter Ulbricht, another 
former Reichstag Deputy. There can be 
no shadow of doubt that it is he who plays 
the leading role in the Moscow Committee 
and who functions there as “Stalin’s eye.” 
Ulbricht gained prominence in the German 

Communist Party in 1928-1929, i. e., at the time 
of Stalin’s ascendancy to unlimited power in 
the Comintern. Stalin adopted a firm “leftist” 
course toward “the second period of wars and 
revolutions.” Following his orders, the German 
Communists started the work of blowing up 
the democratic republic in Germany, To this 
end they started the “boring from below” of the 
labor organizations which were the very back- 
bone of that republic. Ulbricht was one of the 
most reckless adherents of this policy. His 
favorite field of activity became the struggle 


against the “reformist” trades unions, the 
unions under Social Democratic leadership. Up 


’ 


to that time, men of the “right-wing opposition’ 
in the Communist Party, August Thalheimer, 
Jacob Walcher at al., had been active in the 
trade union field. They too fought against the 
Social Democrats within the labor unions. How- 
ever, they regarded the Social Democrats as 
men who, although “led astray,’ were devoted 
to the labor movement. 

But this way was a too out 


long drawn 





process from the viewpoint of “the second period 
of wars and revolutions.” It was not the con- 
quest of the majority within the trades unions 
but rather their destruction that Stalin de- 
manded. He created a theory of his own in 
order to support this demand. He proclaimed 
the Socialists to be “Social Fascists’ who were 
even more dangerous than the Fascists. There- 
fore, all and every means was to be used in 


in The Fourth Reich iw: 


=> 

= HE formation of the 
= Free Germany Com- 
mittee in Moscow has 
caused wide comment, 
expressed in most fre- 
quent form, “what will 
happen if the Rus- 
sians reach Berlin 
ahead of Anglo-Amer- 
ican troops?” ’ 

That Stalin has a 
consistent notion of the 
future of Germany is 
clear from his state- Hitler 
ments and the declara- 
tion of the Free German committees. In 
sharpest form, he wants not a democratic 
or socialist Germany but a strong na- 
tionalistic Germany. Anglo-American pol- 
icy is not so clear. A strong group wants 
to dismember Germany, other persons feel 
that a democratic Germany can be created. 

On November 7, 1942, Stalin made a 
speech declaring that while the Nazi state 
would be destroyed, the German state, the 
German people and the German Army 
would not be destroyed. 

Informed Washington commentator 
Ernest K. Lindley, writing in Newsweek 
of August 2nd on the Free German Mani- 
festo, writes: 


Fl] 
= 


on 


These proposals are even more gen- 
erous than Wilson’s Fourteen Points. It 
is reasonable to presume that if the Ger- 
man generals were convinced that they 
could obtain peace on such terms they 
would not delay in removing Hitler and 
his satellites. They could save Ger- 
many, its army, and its industry.” 

Stalin has sought to swing a number of 
German officers on to his committee. In- 
formed emigre circles report that effort 
were made to have Marshal von Paulus 
= a Russian prisoner, head this committee. 
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the fight against these Social Fascists, Even 
the prospect of an eventual Fascist victory did 
not cause Stalin much concern. In such an 
eventuality Fascism would perform the role of 
“the revolution’s icebreaker.” It would crush 
the sheet of ice of the old bourgeois society and 
pave the way for the Communist revolution. In 
order to achieve this end, even collaboration 
with the Nazis in the fight against the common 
foe seemed admissible. 

Ulbricht was one of the leading figures in 
carrying out this policy of collaboration with 
the Nazis in the destruction of labor organi- 
zations and in the preparations for the over- 
throw of the German democratic republic. “The 
mobilization of the unorganized” against the 
trades unions and admittedly senseless and 
harmful wildcat strikes were instigated. Al- 
though they used ultra-revolutionary catch- 
words, it was the Nazis who benefited, 

The climax of Ulbricht’s activities was 
the strike of Berlin’s city employees at the 
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[Last week, several members of The New 
Leader staff spent an hour with Wendell 
Willkie in an off-the-record chat on current 
political problems. Dr. Bohn, in his Home 
Front column last issue, discussed the per- 
sonality of Willkie and his impressions of the 


man. That column brought forth the fol- 
lowing letter, written by a prominent po- 
litical writer and Republican liberal. The 
writer felt he could speak more freely by 
leaving the article unsigned. A_ reply by 
Dr. Bohn follows. ] 7 

Cees J 





_ DR. BOHN: 
Congratulations on your article summariz- 
ing the interview with Willkie. You caught the 


spirit and intentions of the man better than 
anybody I have seen fcr a long time..I am, 
however, somewhat surprised at your conclu- 


sions. Apparently you are much more uncritical 
in your support of the Fourth Term than either 
the Nation the New Republic, which, have 
dealt pretty harshly with the Washington sit- 
uation during the past few weeks. 


or 


In my humble opinicn, organized labor stands 
to lose from the Fourth Term than any 
other group in the country. If Roosevelt could 
get a New Deal Congress which he could com- 
pletely dominate, he might carry out a program 
of reconstruction after this 3ut I don’t 
need to tell you that the pendulum has already 
begun to swing, and that the which 
now threaten to disrupt the home front would 
certainly increase in the event of his re-election. 


more 


war. 





deadlocks 





The histcry of European democracies shows 
that the longer this kind of stalemated liber- 
alism persists, the greater the danger of a 
fascist reaction. 


I se 


employment 


no chance of a sound program of full 


after this war—or a program 





combatting wild inflation not to mention werld 
rehabilitation—if the present political situa- 
tion in the U. S. continues 
he armed forces return home they will 
y be attracte to Man-on-Horseback, 
unless there is convincing and” positive lead- 
ership in Washington. In cther words, the 
pendulum will swing back with a violence un- 
precedented in our history. President Conant 
in the May Atlantic was not fanciful when he 
predicted civil war unless this growing breach 


between management and labor between Right 


and Left, can be crossed. 


@ ; Should Labor Switch to Willkie - 
| entroversy? 7 Challenge and a Reply 


No. of course, if the choice is between a 
Fourth Term and a reactionary and stupid 
Old Guard Republican, the Fourth Term would 
probably win. But that would not be the choice 
if Willkie wins the nomination. think he is 
the one man in the,country w o can bridge 
this gap between management and labor—not 
by outpromising the New Deal but by creating 
means whereby both work together to ‘ncrease 
production and balanced consumption. 
Certainly Willkie’s international views are 
just as enlightened as those of Roosevelt—in 
fact more Willkie would not have got in 
the political mess in which the Administration 
finds itself in French Africa. Our refusal to 


so. 


- recognize the French National Committee today 


is absclutely inconsistent with our recognition 
of the Czechoslovak government. Demaree Bess 
in the Saturday Evening Post recently published 
the text of an agreement made between Murphy 
and Giraud, promising the latter he could be 
commander-in-chief of the Allied forces in 
North Africa and could keep out if he wished 
both the British and Free French. I don’t know 
of any more reprehensible agreement in the 
whcle of our diplomatic history, yet the Presi- 
dent supports Murphy—our policy apparently 





WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
Labor's Man? 








is to double-cross both Giraud and de Gaulle. 
I repeat I don’t think Willkie would indulge 
in such compremises—as his attack on the 
Darlan policy showed. And I believe he would 
think more in terms of international institutions 
than does Roosevelt; and he cetrainly would 
be stronger in demanding changes in the co- 
lonial system. Roosevelt at heart, I feel, is an 
imperialist. 

Willkie has the same world and social aspira- 
tions as Roosevelt. But the fundamental differ- 
ence between the two men is that Roosevelt 
and his advisers believe these aspirations can be 
realized by the activities of a growing bureau- 
cracy, in contrast to Willkie who, while favor- 
ing positive government controls and functions 
(in his radio speech Saturday night he came 
out for public housing for Negroes where pri- 
vate industry couldn’t do the job) favors the 
release and encouragement of individual ener- 
giés and incentives on a competitive market. 

No doubt you as an old Social Democrat have 
leaned toward the bureaucrattic solution; but 
as the result of repeated cases of ineptitude on 
the part of our war-time bureaucracy, I hope 
that you and cther leaders of labor thought 
will give the individual solution a chance. In- 
deed the whole preservation of political free- 
dom, in my mind, is bound up with whether we 


can restore the principle of opportunity and 

unleash individual energies, while preventing 

social abuses. I believe a Willkie administra- 

tion could do it, while I see only growing dis- 

sensicn ahead for America if we have a Fourth 
Term. 

By WILLIAM E. BOHN 

E have read your letter with a good deal 

of sympathetic understanding. We like Mr. 


elligence 


interested 





his hone 


Willkie and ty, 1 
We are deeply 


and good intentions. 


believe in 











in the part which he is playing—and may play 
—in America life. We want more assurance 
with regard to his program on such vital mat- 
ters as labor legislation and the publie control 
of industry. But all that we have is a healthy 
and normal amount of scepticism 

One theme runs through your letter which 
Fouses a very favorable response so far as I 
am concerned. itally I did not like 
the third term idea. I like the notion of a fourth 








ferm even less. President Ro lt has turned 

out to be such a magnificent Commander-in- 

Chief that I am thankful we put him where 
(Continued on Page Six) 


























end of 1932. In his memoirs, which were 
published after the Nazis seized power, Dr. 
Goebbels cynically revealed the great ad- 
vantage of these strikes for the Nazi cause 
and the strenuous efforts of the Nazis in 
stirring them up in order to undermine the 
republic. Along with the “Prussian plebi- 
scite” in August, 1931, when the Commu- 
nists gave their support to the Nazi cam- 
paign against the Social Democratic Prus- 
sian government, these strikes belong to 
the most shameful milestones of the Ger- 
man Communists’ political activities. With- 
out their aid Hitler would never have come 
to power nor have been given the oppor- 
tunity of preparing for war! 
* * * > 


ITLER’s victory caused many Communists 

to recover their senses. In 1933-1936, many: 

of them began to waver. Ulbricht, however, was 
not among them. Never a man of political 
acumen, he held to Stalin, and Stalin recipro- 
cated by entrusting him with ever more promi- 
nent positions in the German Communist Party 
and in the Comintern. In 1936-1937, at the start 
of the wholesale purge of Communists who did 
not wholeheartedy agree with Stalin’s policy, 
Ulbricht climbed to one of the top places of 
the German Communist hierarchy. He was 
brought into the “trio” which was entrusted 
with the supreme direction of the party’s ac- 
tivities. ' 
During the first period of the war, when the 
Stalin-Hitler pact was in fuil sway, Ulbricht’s 
articles were the directing cue of the Comintern 
for its German branch. A key article published‘ 
early in 1940 is particularly instructive. It’ 
was a retort to an article by Rudolph Hilferding’ 
who later perished tragically in a German jail.’ 

In his article Hilferding took strong issue 
with the silly and spurious assertion that the 
war was caused by the “imperialist” interests 
of Great Britain and France. He stressed the 
issue of freedom and democracy and their de-_ 
fense against militarism, urging all socialists 
and democrats to give “full and unrestrained” 
support to France and Great Britain in their 
struggle until the day ot complete victory. In 
present-day terminology, Hilferding advocated 
a war until the foe’s “unconditional surrender.” 

It was these ideas which Ulbricht made the 
target of his determined attack. In his opinion, 
the present war was an openly “imperialistic” 
one. England is the “most reactionary country 
in the whole world.” 

“The German government decided in favor 
of peaceful relations with the Soviet Union, 
whereas the Anglo-French war bloc wanted 
war against the Socialist Soviet Union. The 
Soviet people and the toiling people in Ger- 
many are interested in foiling the English 
plans for war. . The Soviet people and 
the toiling people in Germany are against 
the spreading of the war,” ete. 

“The German workers know the capi- 
talists of England and the 200 Families of 
France, and they know what an English 
victory would mean for them... .” 

In other words, Ulbricht laid great stress 
upon defending Hitler’s government against the 
accusation that it was the initiator of the war. 
He passed over in silence Germany’s seizure of 
Poland. He advocated the conclusion of peace 
with the Fascist government, without referring 
in any way to the fact that that government 
would have to free,all the foreign territories 
which it seized during the war. The brunt of 
his attack was directed against Great Britain 
alone, which he _ characterized as “enemy 
numoer one.” Great Britain was straining all 
her efforts to achieve the severance of the 
“treaty of friendship” (This was the official 
characterization of the treaty of August 1939) 
between Stalin and Hitler. The struggle for the 
preservation and strengthening of this (Hitler- 
Stalin) treaty must become the main task of 
Communists. 


There were opponents of this treaty also 
within German. All of them were “England’s 
agents” and Ulbricht called for an implacable 


struggle against them. These opponents were 
being recruited from two strata of the popula- 
tion. On the one hand, it was “the Thyssen 
clique.” Fritz Thyssen, one of Germany’s in- 
dustrial magnates, was opposed to the assault 
upon Poland. He parted company with Hitler 
because of this assault. He fled abroad and was 
later arrested in France and handed over to 
Hitler. Ulbricht insisted that the members of 
this clique must be stripped of' their positions 
in the army and in the government apparatus 
(i.e. the apparatus of the Hitler government!) 
and that all their propjerty should be con- 
fiscated, On the other hand, “the Social Demo- 
cratic and Catholic leaders” were in opposition 
to the Stalin-Hitler pact. Ulbricht urges upon 
the Communists to “unmask” this group of op- 
ponents, i. e. to deliver them in one way or 
another into the hands of the Gestapo... . 

Of course, this line was in full accord with 
the directives Ulbricht was given by Stalin 
himself. That is why the crumbling of this 
policy at the time of Hitler’s assault against 
Russia did not affect Ulbricht’s position in 
Moscow. 

* * * 


O be sure, the contents and the language of 

the Free German Manifesto of July 1943, 
which was drawn up at the peak of the Soviet- 
German war, are at variance with the article 
which Ulbricht published in February 1940, in 
the honeymoon of “the policy of friendship” 
between Stalin and Hitler. Now the accusations 
against Hitler are heaped high. It is of much 
reater importance that there is no paragraph, 
sentence in the Manifesto of 1943 
h directly and openly contradicts Ulbricht’s 
1940. Certainly, several parts of the 
Manifesto have been formulated splendidly. The 
fundamental underlying i: however, do not 

lange. 


of all in the Mani- 
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no single 
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articie of 





seem to have undergone any 
This becomes clear first 


festo’s references to the past. Hitler is accused 
of having “prepared for this predatory war 
years in advance without consulting the will of 





the people.” 














This charge is extremely moderate indeed, 
in view of the magnitude ot’ Hitler’s crime! 
The Manifes stresses another point more 
clearly. The main charges ag t Hitler, as 
far as the past is concerned, are the following: 
“Hitler led Germany to political isola- 
tion. He has irresponsibly challenged the 
three greatest world powers, with the re- 
sult that they have united for ruthless 


struggle against Hitlerism. He has turned 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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Should Labor Switch to Willkie? 


so (Continued from Page Five) 

he is. But the notion that we are dependent 
on any one man—no matter how great—is 
bad. 

I suspect that your picture of what may 
happen after the war is a little on the frenetic 
side. Maybe the returning soldiers—after hav- 
ing toppled Mussolini and Hitler—will want a 
dictator for America. But I doubt it. The boy 
who said his war aim is a good piece of blue- 
berry pie meant that he wants old American 

_ways. To be sure, if the world goes to smash 
all bets are off. It will surely go to smash 
in Mr. Spangler and his crowd of Republicans 

are put in charge. If the demobilized soldiers 
are not decently taken care of and if there 
is enormous unemployment—together with a 
Hooverian lack of leadership in Washington— 


« there may be civil war. 


But you can hardly imagine such a catas- 
trophe arising from a continuation of the New 
Deal in power. You implied as much in your 
letter. You remark that Roosevelt with a New 
Deal Congress behind him “might carry out a 
program of reconstruction.” That is what the 
trade unionists of this country believe. And 
they believe it for a very simple reason. Roose- 
velt and a Democratic Congress did—and not 
so long ago—put through a “program of recon- 
struction.” Trade union people are sceptical. 
The whole country is sceptical of politicians. 
Promises mean little. Recent performance 
means a lot. 

Your reasoning is based on two political as- 
sumptions. The first is that Roosevelt—come 
hell or high water—will have a reactionary and 
cantankerous Congress to deal with during his 
hypothetical fourth term. The second amounts 
to implicit faith that Wendell Willkie—if we 
elect him—will have a Congress of wise and 
beneficient angels. Neither of these assumptions 
rests on solid ground. 

The recently announced Gallup poll shows 
statistically what all of us have known. Work- 
ing people are reasoning in a simple and direct 
manner. The New Deal administration has 
worked along with them better than any other 
we have ever had, The majority in the present 
Congress has worked against them. Their in- 
tention is to keep the New Deal administration 

“ and change the Congress. They are acting on 
the basis of experience. I must say that what 
they are doing looks like good sense to me. 

I am conscious of the fact that much is 
to be said in favor of the liberal elements in 
the Republican Party. It is true, also, that to 
you or. me or any other intelligent man the 
Democratic Party looks like a sad mess. But it 
is not the Democratic Party which the trade 
unions are supporting. They are putting their 





man-power behind the New Deal, which is a 
horse of a contrasting color. Under New Deal 


leadership we have seen Demeccratic majorities 
do good things. The Republicans, on the con- 
trary, must carry on their campaign exclusively 


on the basis of promises. It has been so long 
since the Republicans have done anything good 
that no one can remember when it was or 
what it was. That is, nobody except you and 
me and a few fellows like us. 

* * 
I can understand why you think it would be 

a good thing to have a man like Wendell 
Willkie for president when the war is over. 
Democratic Socialists are by no means enamored 
of bureaucracy as such. They are bent on 
doing their utmost to bring our national in- 
dustrial] life under the control of the people. 
They will support the man or the group or the 
party which goes the straigutest road toward 
that goal. So far as they can see now, Mr. 
Willkie—whatever his character or intentions 
—is in no position to offer leadership along 
that road. 

Suppose the men and women of labor were 
to accept your reasoning. Suppose Mr. Willkie 
were elected in 1944. Imagine the sort of 
National Committee and the sort of Congress 
he would have behind him. The best that you 
could hope for would be a situation somewhat 
paralleling what we see in Washington today. 
The progressive administration would be pull- 
ing ahead and the old ‘Republican wheel-horses 
would be straining the other way. 

The thing that I like most about Mr. Willkie 
is that he does not blink this situation. He 
knows perfectly well what he will be up 
against if he becomes President on the Repub- 
lican ticket. He knows,too—and acknowledges 
it with a frank, wry smile—that angelic inten- 
tions never come out of the political grinder 
in their pristine state. His One World sounds 
wonderful. But he knows that if he had to 
face what Wilson faced or what Roosevelt is 
facing it would come out smeared by human 
selfishness. He can see, too, his good intentions 
toward the working class and the farmers and 
the Negroes and all the under-privileged groups 
jiopped and limping after the inevitable collision 
with the Republican moguls. 

It comes down to this. Both parties are 
nothing but great political machines made up 
of mutually antagonistic and loosely tied to- 
gether local machines. The supreme object of 
both of them is to get members into office and 
keep them there. The members of The New 
Leader staff and the trade unionists of this 
country are interested in fortunes of neither 
of them. We are supporting the New Deal— 
not the Democratic Party. And the simple fact 
is that your Republican Party has no New 
Deal. Since Theodore Roosevelt’s time the Re- 
publican machine has been in the control of 
the wrong crowd. Since 19382 the Democratic 
machine has been in control of the right 
crowd. Under these circumstances it is plain 
good sense for people who want to plan for 
a better life to stick to Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. How you and Mr. Willkie can overcome 
this tendency is beyond me. 
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“The Army Play by Play” Brings: 
Camp Theatre Shows to Broadway 











—Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


A dramatic moment from “Mail Call,” one of the one-act plays, written 
and acted by soldiers, to be seen in New York beginning Augus. 2nd. 


Under the title of “The Army 
Play by Play,” and as a benefit for 
the Army Emergency Relief Fund, 
the five prize-winners of John 
Golden’s Soldiers’ One-Act Play- 
writing Contest are being put on 
for the general public at the Martin 
Beck Theatre in New York for a 
limited two-week engagement be- 
ginning Monday, August 2nd. 

The playwriting contest was origi- 
nally sponsored by John Golden, 
the well-known theatrical produc- 
er; and the 2nd Service Command 
of the Army, in order to find suit- 
able sketches for soldiers to put 
on in camps for their own enter- 
tainment. Scripts numbering 115 
from almost every camp and army 
post in the country came in. 

The five prize- winners were 
thought to be such good dramatic 
expressions of Army life by men 
from the Army’s rank and file that 


Guardia, Mrs. 
and other notables, 
drama critics, said that the only 
drawback was that more civilians 
would not be able to see these 
vivid soldier-written and _ soldier- 
acted plays intended for soldier 
audiences. 





they were presented in New York 
in June by a cast of soldiers for a 
single extraordinary performance 
which netted over $100,000 for the 
Soldiers and Sailors Club. 


At that performance, Mayor La- 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
as well as 


But this has now been remedied 


and the 2nd Service Command and 
Mr. Golden are sponsoring the five 
plays under the title of “The Army 
Play by Play” with the original 
cast of soldiers—and at regular 
theatre-ticket prices—so that for 
two weeks civilians can see the 
show, and all the proceeds are go- 
ing to Army Emergency Relief. 
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“German Manifesto 


(Continued from Page Five) 

the whole of Europe into an enemy of the 

German people.” 

In other words, when referring to the past, 
the National Committee of Free Germany 
brings Hitler to book for having bungled the 
preparation for the war in the diplomatic field, 
so that in the end Germany has to wage war 
against the three greatest world powers simul- 
taneously. Hitler’s crime is not that it was he 
who started the war and, by so doing, plunged 
all the world into an unprecedented ordeal of 
horror and suffering, not the fact that he has 
laid waste the whole of Europe and massacred 
millions of men, women and children. Strangely 
enough, the Manifesto passes over all these 
facts in silence. ; 

There is not a scintilla of indignation be- 
cause of the bestial atrocities which Hitler 
and his henchmen have committed against 
Jews all the world over. (There is not a 
single word in the whole Manifesto about 
the maltreatment of the Jews by the Hitler 
gang!) The men of the Moscow Committee 
view everything from the German na- 
tionalistic standpoint exclusively. They are 
irate only because Hitler has prepared the 
war in a way that has brought Germany 
to the brink of an abyss. 

This line of the charges against Hitler is 
best: proot of a highly significant attitude. Es- 
sentially, Ulbricht, the author of the Manifesto, 
remains strictly on the line he adhered to in 
1940. At that time he regarded as the main 
danger threatening the “German toilers’” the 
efforts of the “Thyssen clique” to sever the 
Hitler-Stalin pact. Had this pact not been 
severed, Germany would not have been brought 
to the impasse of isolation and would not have 
been compelled to fight against three world- 
powers simultaneously. It has been the mis- 
fortune of Germany that Hitler joined the 
“clique.” . This is the crime he has to be 
punished for! 

This kiad of blame against Hitler is inter- 
esting from still another viewpoint. It reveals 
the strata of the German peopie whose opinions 
the authors of the Manifesto are concerned with. 
Their criticism of Hitler is not the one which 
German workers or sincere German democrats 
wholeheartedly share in, It is rather the criti- 
ecism of the nationalists of the Fieldmarshal 
Brauchitch type, and of those Nazis, who have 
never been adherents of the “Thyssen clique.” 

The orientation towards the opinions of 
these nationalistic circles becomes evident 
in several other parts of the Manifesto. 
There is one passage in particular which 
deserves attention. The Manifesto obviously 
could not by-pass the question of Hitler’s 
and his henchmen’s respensibility. It speaks 
of a “just and inexorable trial” of all those 
who have been guilty. However, it adds a 
highly important qualification: 

‘But at the same time it means amnesty 
for all Hitler adherents who in good time 
will renounce him and join the movement 
for a Free Germany.” 

An amnesty for “all Hitler adherents’”—with- 
out any exception!—provided only that “in good 
time” they “join the movement for a Free Ger- 
many!” This condition could be applied to 
everyone, including not only  Fieldmarshal 
Brauchitch but even Goering. Indeed it had 
been rumored that the latter was in opposition 


to “the Thyssen clique” which aimed at a war 


of Germany against Russia. The only step these 
mei would have to take “in good time” would 
consist in joining the “Free Germany” which 
Ulbricht and his minions have spawned in 
Moscow. 


HERE are 
the Moscow-German 
cause for worry. However, 
above sufficiently prove that the 


many highly significant parts in 
Manifesto which give 
the facts mentioned 
alarm which 
fully 
the Communists have not 


press is 


this Manifesto aroused in the 
justified. 


Of course, 


A Tale of Italy 


(Continued from Page Four) 

to fire too soon. I decided to change my position for 
one behind a fir tree a bit further up the slope in order 
to gain greater visability. I had not reached the trunk 
when a bullet whistled through the branches. I kept 
very calm. I rubbed first one hand and then the other 
with snow so that they would keep warm and flexible 
for the moment of combat. e 

At any cost I had to stop the patrol for, since they 
had no load but their arms, they could quickly have 
caught up with the companions. The woods were sparse 
in that area so that, despite the snow and the night, 
I could recognize my followers at eight or ten paces. 

The trunk of the tree I had chosen was young, and 
I, standing, rested the barrel of my gun in a bifurcation 
of the lower branches. 

One more shot. It had come from not further than 
thirty meters away. They had certainly noticed my last 
move, I thought. Perhaps they think the whole group 
stopped here. 

My eyes burned from straining to see. In the silence 
little by little, I distinguished from the rustle of the 
branches against the soft snow another rustle, then a 
few tracks in the snow. I managed to pick out an in- 
distinct figure standing some ten meters away. I kept 
myself from firing. I had to get them both, one alone 
would have done no good because the surviver would 
have given the alarm. 

I flexed my hand and slowly applied my finger to the 
trigger. Another rustle, but this time I noted a dark 
figure on my right, stopping even nearer. 

I sensed that the last comer has dropped down on 
one knee in a firing position. I quickly removed the gun 
from the tree fork and wheeled on the man to my righi. 
I fired at him. As I turned to aim the gun at the enemy 
before me, another shot rang out and I felt something 
like a heavy blow against my chest. I-fell backwards. 
The bullet had gone through the tree trunk and entered 
my chest. I saw vaguely a man come toward me and 
lean over me, a match flare and I fainted. 

x * 

CAME to in my own bed. I was surrounded by the 

comrades. No one was missing and they explained 
that Rosso had arrived in time to get the Black Shirt 
who was about to stab me. 

I lost consciousness again for an hour or so and late 
that night they told me the rest of the details: the two 
bodies had been buried hastily; the material had been 
consigned according to agreement. But it was absolutely 
essential to prevent giving a general alarm threughout 
the valley because of the disappearance of the two 
special police officers. 

I had an idea. Painfully I wrote a note to our nearest 
center: we must tell our comrade who is at R... play- 
ing the Fascist informer to warn his Border Police that 
a patrol of the special police had crossed the border to 
desert and had been interned in an as yet unidentified 
zone. 

Quaglia took the message and left. 
they all left me and I fell asleep. 
I} HAVE used up almost all the paper in my notebook. 

never wrote so much at one time. Only now am I 
aware that it has grown very cold here. But there is 
still a little grappa. 

I hear noises from the room above me. The inn- 
keeper of the place I am boarding must be getting up. 

It is dawn and in an hour the mail will leave for the 
plains where I must hide for all the time I have left... . 

It is tiring to get up from the chair, but I shall go 
to the windows covered with a patina of ice and, with 
my nail, flake off the flowerlike ice crystals. 

Outside, the white mountains. Grana Peak is clear- 
ing through the clouds. The entire mountain is alive 
in the morning light: 
crests and ridges and the moveless snows, lower down, 
the fir woods, then the thick rush of the chestnut trees. 

All of it mine, O mountain, my mountain... . 


Before morning, 


been alarmed in the least. Though the Comin- 
tern has been “dissolved” the solidarity of the 
Comintern thus carries on. The Communists 
in all the lands immediately expressed a rapture 
of delight because of Moscow’s wise step. . . 
Under such conformity of mind, there is no 
need indeed for preserving the “obsolete forms” 
of international intercourse. The new forms 
are much more convenient, . 


Hawaii Martial Law in 
Supreme Court Test 

To effect his release from the 
military detention center at Sand 
Island, Honolulu, Hans Zimmer- 
man, American citizen naturalized 
in Hawaii in 1924, will appeal to 


tary order suspending it. “ 


of the 
the writ,” 


“as a matter of course,” he could 
not grant it because of the mili- 
It would 
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CARY GRANT IN "MR. 
LUCKY” WILL HOLD OVER 
AT MUSIC HALL FOR 3rd 
WEEK, THURSDAY, AUG. 5 
Enthusiastically acclaimed by de- 
lighted capacity audiences, RKO- 
Radio’s spirited and lively ro- 
mantic comedy, “Mr. Lucky,” 
starring Cary Grant with Laraine 


Day’ in the feminine lead, will 
hold over at Radio City Music 
Hall for a third week starting 


Thursday, August 5th. 

On its great stage the Music 
Hall is also continuing its spark- 
ling musical extravaganza, “Gala 
Russe,” produced by Leon Leoni- 
doff, with settings .by Bruno 
Maine. Responding to widespread 
public demand, it features for a 
second engagement, the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus of 26 voices, conduct- 
ed by Serge Jaroff, 


BOMBING OF ROME HEAD- 
LINES ALL EMBASSY NEWS- 
REEL THEATRE PROGRAMS 


First pictures of the bombing of 
Rome headline the new show at 
all Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 
American airmen, commanded by 
Major Jimmy Doolittle, fly from 
North Africa to bomb the Eternal 
City. * Hand-picked precision pilots 
and bombardiers blast railway ter- 
minals and war plants with not a 
bomb falling closer than four miles 
to the Vatican. 

News Forum’s latest issue “The 
Why of Invasion” by Paul Schu- 
bert also headlines the new pro- 
gram at all Embassy Newsreel 
Theatres. 

Following selected short subjects 
are also showing: 
42nd St.: “Invasion,” March of 

Time pointing out the various 

factors which will be involved 

in a full seale invasion of Eu- 
rope. “Jack Rabbitt and the 

Bean Stalk,” Merrie Melody car- 

toon. 





“Lieutenant Smith.” This 
Is America “Private Smith of 
the U.S.A. who gets chance to 
go to Officers Candidate School. 
“Invasion,” March of 
time and “Army Mascot” Disney 
cartoon. 

March of 
Hounded” 


“Invasion,” 
Time and “Dumb 
color cartoon. 


Catholic Press Dead 
In Reich, Says Vatican 
LONDON.—The Vatican radio 
said this week that the “last re- 
mains of the Catholic press in 
Germany has disappeared” after 
the most recent circular letter to 
the Catholic clergy in the Reich 
had “fallen victim to present con- 
ditions.” Instructions have there- 
fore been given that the gap be 
bridged by the delivery of more 
frequent sermons by priests, the 
broadcast said. 








be in clear defiance of the order 
Military Governor to issue 
he said. 








the U. S. Supreme Court from an 
adverse decision ef the Circuit 
Court of Appeals at San Fran- 
cisco last December denying him 
a writ of habeas corpus. 


Zimmerman was seized on or- 
ders of the Military Governor at 
Honolulu in February, 1942, with 
five other persons suspected of 
being “dangerous” to military 
security. Federal Judge D. Metz- 
ger refused to free him, holding 
that while the ‘writ should issue 








“SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL”—PM/ 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVI West 52nd St. 
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The Town's Hottest Trumpet 
with Harry James 
to toot it! 
“Rollicking musical film pops 


with hilarious situations.” 
~—Bosley Crowther, Times 
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TERRIFIC TECHNICOLOR HIT 


Starring 
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Saturday, August 7, 1943 
CARMEN CAVALLARO 


HEADS STRAND’S 3rd WEEK 
STAGE SHOW—"THE CON- 
STANT NYMPH" ON SCREEN 


Carmen Cavallaro and his or- 
chestra will continue for a 3rd 
week at the New York Strand 
starting Friday, Aug. 6th. Shar- 
ing the spétlight on the Strand’s 
In Person show, are the nation’s 
foremost singing duo, 
Haines and Perry Como. 

On screen, The Strand contin- 
ues with Warner Bros. 
love story, “The 
Nymph,” starring Charles Boyer, 
Joan Fontaine and Alexis Smith. 


BOB HOPE IN 
“LET'S FACE IT" 
AT PARAMOUNT 


“Let’s Face It,” picturization 
of last year’s Broadway musical 
hit, opened at the New York 
Paramount this week with Bob 
Hope and Betty Hutton in the 
starring roles. 

Benny Goodman and his or- 
chestra return to head the In 
Person show which features Ray 
Dorey, Carol Kay, Jess Stacy, the 
Condos Bros. and Jack Marshall, 
comedian, is an extra added at- 
traction. 


LA BOHEME AT STADIUM 
AUG. 9 AND 10 

The Stadium Concerts will pre- 
sent LaBoheme on Monday and 
Tuesday, August 9 and 10, under 
the direction of Alevander Small- 
ens. The performances will begin 
at 8 o’clock. The Stadium. will 
end its 26th season on Wednes- 
day, August 11, with an orchestral 
concert under Mr. Smallens. 
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IN PERSON 


The Return 
Engagement of the 
"King of Swing" 


And His 
ORCHESTRA 


CONDOS BROS. 
JACK MARSHALL 


Comfortably Cool 


PARAMOUNT 


TIMES SQUARE 
Midnight Feature Nightly 

















WEIDLER and stars of the roiginal 

stage cast: Tommy Di M yw 

June Allyson, Kenny Bowers, Jack 
Jordan plus Gloria DeHaven 
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RIC HARD KOLLMAR Presents 


ZEAR: 


KOLLMAR 


Book and Lyrics by GEO. MARION Jr. 


BROADHURS 


BREEZY NEW MUSICAL HIT.”—Walter Winchell 


Theatre, 44th St. W. 
Evgs. at 8:30. 


COMEDY 


MAF 
SMALL HOWARD 
Music by THOMAS (Fats) WALLER 
of B’way—AIR-CONDITIONED 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 











by JOSEPH FIELDS 


SCIENTIFIC ALLY 





E-) “Gay, laughable and irreverent .. . it’s Bc) 
a pleasure.” ANDERSON, Jour.-Amer. 


MAX GORDON presents 


The Doughgirls 


Staged by GEORGE 8S. KAUFMAN 


= St t, ‘East he gel 
LYCEUM Thea. gs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 


AIR-C ONDITIONE D 





CH. 4-4256 





BUY A WAR BOND 
at the 


Leno HORNE - Bill ROBINSON - Cab CALLOWAY ff 


STORMY WEATHER 


PLUS IN 
America's favorite—CONNEE BOSWELL 
RUSS MORGANN and his band 


ROXY 


PERSON 


7th Ave. & 50th St. 
Doors Open 10 A. M. 














7th WEEK— 


Produced by SOL LESSER 


The biggest thing to hit the screen! 
48 Stars in a Soldier's Love Story 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Directed by FRANK BORZAGE 
Released thru United Artists 











First 





EMBASSY : 





rts BOMBING of ROME "i222" 
The Global War—Action in All Theatres 


The Battle for Munda a — Action | in Sicily — Bombing of Turin, Rome 


Roosevelt Warns Axis—riedges Total Victory 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. 
50th St., 


















& B’way—T72nd St. & Bway 
Radio City—Broad St., Newark 











the dark folds of the valleys, the 


THIRD 


CHARLE 


BOYER ° 


Directed by 


CONNIE HAINES * 





JOAN 
FONTAINE 
1 WARNER'S HI 


“THE CONSTANT NYMPH” 


Edmund Goulding 


CARMEN CAVALLARO ena His Orchestra 


‘ene 


Air-Conditioned Ss T R A N D B’way & 47th St. 


WEEK 


ALEXIS 
SMITH 


‘PERRY COMO 





In Person 


Under the 


Now Playing! 





Radio’s favorite of light music! 


ALL GIRL ORCHESTRA 


featuring EVELYN and her magic violin 
The Voices of VIVIAN and MAXINE 


CAPITOL 


Deecicn ot Phil Spitalny 


Broadway 
at 5ist St. 





RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL} CITY MUSIC HALL 


: CARY GRANT 
E "MR. LUCKY" 
. 


with Laraine Day 


Charles Bickford - Gladys Cooper 
Alan Carney - Henry Stephenson 
\n RKO Radio Picture 
ON THE GREAT STAGE 
an ALA RUSSE”—produced by Leoni- 
doff, settings by Bruno Maine . . 
world - famous DON 
COSSACK CHORUS with SERGE 
JAROFF . The Corps de Ballet... 


Music Hall Ros kettes . . . Symphony 
Orchestra, direction Erno Rapee. ‘aes meee Geto} 
y 


featuring the 


d Firat Mezz. Seats Reserved. CI. 6 4600 








THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622,:New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 
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Saturday, August 7, 1943 


SDF News 


ianaMioy hts | | 





NEW YORK CITY.—AIl aboard the steamer Clermont: this 
Saturday, August 7th. Annual S.D.F. excursion to Bear Mountain 
Park. The boat leaves Battery Park at 9 a. m., West 132nd Street 
at 9:45 a. m. Six-hour sail on the Hudson—four hours at Bear 
Mountain Park. Every recreational facility. Tickets: $1.50 for 
adults, 75 cents for children under 12 years of age. Get tickets 
at 7 East 15th Street (Room 200), at S.D.F. and Workmen’s Circle 
branches and trade unions. . Conference on “Combating Race 
Prejudice and Conflicts,” Saturday, September 25th... . Primary 
Day, Tuesday, August 10th. Your vote is needed to save the A.L.P. 
from Communist capture. Polls are open from 3 to 10 p. m. All 
enrolled voters are eligible to vote if they still reside in the safne 
election district from which they voted last November. When 
through voting, volunteer at the nearest A.L.P. Club for watching 
at the polls. . City Executive Committee meets Wednesday, 
August llth. ... Joint meeting of four S.D.F. branches in the 
Flatbush-Brownsville section of Brooklyn will be arranged in 
September. . Algernon Lee speaks over Station WEVD every 
Saturday at 9:45 p. m. on current events. ... Camp Eden at Cold 
Springs, N. Y., is owned and managed by the Jewish Socialist 
Verband. Located in the highlands of the Hudson River valley, 
it is an ideal vacation camp for persons of average means. Week- 
end program of symposias on current events with prominent 
speakers. ... Bronx County Committee met last week. An appeal 
was made to all Bronx S.D.F. members and sympathizers to vote 
and help at the polls in the August 10th primaries. Bronx S.D.F. 
Reunion in October. Next County Committee meeting, Tuesday, 
September 7th. 

Coney Island, Friday, August 6, 8:30 P. M., at Club Room West 
28th St. and Mermaid Ave. Speakers, Louis P. Goldberg and August 
Claessens. 4th A.D., Manhattan, American Labor Party Club, Mon- 
day, August 9th, 9 P. M. Speakers, August Claessens and others, 
148 Delancey Street. 

NATIONAL.—The new leaflet on “Organizing for Peace” and 
the booklet “Meaning of Social Democracy,” by Frederick Shulman, 
are being sent for by locals and members in many states. . 
Write. to the National Office for quantities at once. ... A new 
48-page booklet on “Race Prejudice,” by August Claessens, to 
retail for 25 cents, is on the press. 
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WHEN NATURE FORGETS... REMEMBER 


EX-LAX 


y EDIUM 
The WAPEY ME 





Laxan 


V not too strong! 
Vv not too mild! 
v it’s just right! 


only as directed. 


As a precaution, use 




















TAMIMENT TOWN MEETINGS: 
held in TAMIMENT PLAYHOUSE 


Tuesday Evenings, July (3 te August 17" 


August 10—EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 
GERHART SEGER, 


Other to be announced 


August 17—LABOR IN THE WAR 
BORIS SHISKIN 
JOHN GREEN, 


Workers of America 


Speakers: Editor, Neue Volkszeitung 


Speakers: 


President, Marine and Shipbuilding 


Each address will be followed by questions from the audience. 


RATES: June 27th to and including Labor Day 1943 as follows: 

. «+ $41.50—4 or more beds to cabin, use centrally located washroom. 
DeLuxe $47.50—4 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 

Couple DeLuxe . $52.50—for married couples, 2 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 
Daily Rate ... $ 8.50—additional charge for DeLuxe. 

RESERVATIONS: To insure your accommodations, send well in advance $5.00 
deposit with each reservation, together with names and addresses of your 
party to New York Office, 7 East 15th Street, or direct to Camp Tamiment, 
Tamiment, Pennsylvania. 


Regular 





HOW TO GO FROM NEW YORK: By Bus: Streamlined parlor bus service to 
Tamiment from 7 East 15th Street, leaves Fridays and Saturdays 10:30 A. M., 
1:30 P. M., and 6:00 P.M.:; Sundays and Holidays 10:00 A.M. and 1:00 P. M.; 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 1:00 P.M. $4.55 plus Federal 
tax for 21-day round trip. phone MUrray Hill 2-1050. 
Pick-up also made in Newark. 


By Train: Take D., L.& W. Railroad at Hoboken (reached by 
or Ferry) for Camp Tamiment, 
Pa. Round trip to East Stroudsburg, $4.11. 


For reservations 
Hudson Tube 
changing to bus or taxi at East Stroudsburg, 
For train schedule call headquarters. 
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LUIGI ANTONINI, vice-president of the ILGWU and secretary of 
its Italian local, has been one of the leading anti-fascists in 


this country. 


GEORGE DE SANTILLANA is a: prominent Italian exile. 


He is 


now teaching at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON is now engaged on a History of 
the Average Man. His Van Loon’s Diary appears regularly 


in The New Leader. 


BURTON NICHOLS has been a student of international affairs 
over the past three decades. His articles have appentes often 


in The New Leader. 


BROADUS MITCHELL, formerly Professor of Economics at Johns 
Hopkins University, is now associated with the research staff 


of the ILGWU. 
affairs. 


He is the author of many books on economic 


EDWARD HUNTER, the Far East expert of the New York Post, 
was a correspondent in the Orient for many years. 


X 


ALVIN VICTOR is a young writer living in Lynbrook, Long Island. 
af 





Bronx Social Democrats 
Support Committee 
To Safeguard ALP 

At a 


Democratic Federation, 
Tuesday, August 3rd, 


mously: 


The Social Democratic Federa- 
tion of Bronx County calls upon 
its members and sympathizers to 


meeting of the Bronx 
County Committee of the Social 
held 
the follow- 
ing resolution was passed unani- 


War Labor Used 
To Beat Down 
Wage Standards 


Special to THE NEw LEADER 

MEMPHIS, Tenn. — Marvin 
Jones, appointed War Food Ad- 
ministrator, had before him this 
week a protest against the use of 
prisoners of war to break down 


on 


support the candidates of the Lib- pe ced ge a. « 
eral and Labor Committee to nt ce ‘hell pe wi Se a 
Safeguard the American Labor ee gu Slr’ ae gg ong 
oe tary of the Southern Tenant 
Party. Farmers Union, charged that 


It is the duty of every Social 
Democrat to work faithfully and 
energetically to defeat the usual 
Communist Left 
unity, 
the left-wing opposition has al- 
ways sought to create chaos and 
always 
issues and’ resorted J 
to the tactics of the totalitarians é 
of repeating lies until they are 
The defeat of 
the Communist so-called Progres- 
sive Group is essential if the La- 
bor Party is to remain as a factor 


tactics of the 
Wing group. Calling for 


confusion. 
raised false 


They have 


accepted as truth. 


Italian war prisoners were being 
employed chopping cotton on a 
Mississippi delta plantation when 
there was a surplus of farm labor 
available locally. 

Mitchell wrote the Food Ad- 
ministrator that he had reliable 
information to the effect that E. 
Mullens, Jr., a _ plantation 
owner of Clarksdale, Mississippi, 
had attempted to hire local labor 
offering wages of $2.00 for a 14- 
hour day when other planters 
were paying $2.50 to $3.00 for 10 
hours work and that Mullens ap- 


— Aides force in State plied to the War Department for 
politics. 7 . the use of prisoners from the 
It is the important duty of Sardis Internment Camp nearby. 


every enrolled member of the La- 
bor Party to cast his vote foy the 
present policies and leadership of 


Sixty Italian war prisoners were 
then assigned to chop cotton on 
the plantation at 80¢ per day and 


the American Labor Party. The toard: 

primary election to be held on Mitchell urged the Food Ad- 
August 10th must result in the ministrator to prevent the use 
overwhelming defeat of the so- of war prisoners on farms any- 


called left-wingers. 





British Occupied Sicily, In- 
vaded Italy 140 Years Ago 
30. — Occu- 


LONDON, June 


where in the United States to 
beat down wages and other 


conditions of employment on 
the farms. 
The letter stated that the 


Southern Tenant Farmers Union 


gp ogg gy oly had no objection to the use of 
wottd be nothing new to prisoners of war on farms when 
British soldiers and: sdilors— there were critical labor short- 

ages for harvesting perishable 


they did it over 140 yegts ago. 

Control of the Mediterranean 
was as vital then as it is to- 
Napoleon and Nelson 
the strategic impor- 
The British 


day—and 
both saw 
tance of Sicily. 
rot there first. 

Early in 1799, 
Stuart, answering 
landed in 


Sir 
an 


John 
appeal 
Sicily 


food crops provided that the em- 
ployers of such labor were re- 
quired to pay the government a 
wage equal to that paid Ameri- 
‘an farm workers. 





threatening Sicily from across 
the Straits of Messina, Stuart 
launched his invasion of Italy. 


from Nelson, 

with two infantry regiments. He defeated Napoleon’s Gen- 

Seven years later, in 1806, eral Reynier at the Battle of 

when the French had crossed Maida, and Sicily did not fall 
Italian border and were into enemy hands. 


the 





JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organieatian 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dédicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimam cost 

Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 

Cemetery and Funeral Provision 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clabs for youth 


JOIN 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 


or 
The Workmen’s Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 

















UNION DIRECTORY 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 

Please send me further information. 














Name...... cocccccccccccccccs MBScccs 
ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS’ 
UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-6. Executive Board Address........ osseeeeense PTTTIT TT TT 
meets every Thursday night in the office of the Union. Z. L. Freedman, 
President-Secretary. 
ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 32, 1.L.G.W.U., 932 Broad- 
way, New York City; ALg. 4-6727. Abraham Snyder, Manager. ONE DOLLAR 
LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., PAYS FOR 


New York City; CHelsea 3-0300. L. 
Abraham Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Hollender, J. Catalanotti, Managers; 








NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS of United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary}; 
Bart Doody, Treasurer. 


OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St., New 

York City; LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; 
Joint Board meets every Wednesday evening in the Council Room at zis ‘Ww mri 
St. Julius Hochman, General Manager; Nathaniel M. Minkoff, See’y- 3 ded, 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
T ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New York City; 
44 WAtkins 9-6868. David Dubinsky, President. 











THE AMALGAMATED 
LL.G.W.U., 


T ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, Local 10, 218 West 40th 
Street. Executive Board meets every Thursday at the office of the Union. 
Harry Shapiro, Pres.; Isadore Nagler, Mgr.-Sec’y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; 


xec. Board; 


Max Goldenber , Sec” y to E Moe Diamond, 


WAIL L INERY WORKER 


Chairman, Exec. Beard. 








RS UNION, Leeal 24, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 


Workers’ International Union. Main Office is now located at 31 West 37th St., 
N. Y.C. (Tel.: Wisconsin 7-6383); Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Tel.: ALgon- 
quin 4-7023); Uptown office: 48 West 57th St., N.Y.C. (Tel.: ClIrcle 7-1649). 


Nathaniel Spector, Manager; A. Mendelowitz, 
Treasurer. The Executive Board meets 
Chairman of the Executive 


ATECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION, 7 E. 
once a month. Local Executive 
6:30 p.m. Ed Gottesman, Secretary 


WIYNDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ "/NION, Lecal 62 of L.L.G.W.U., 
873 Broadway, New York City; ALg. 41861. §S. Shore, Manager. 


Co-Manager; Alex Rose, Secretary- 
at 8 p.m. on Tuesdays; Mr. Isidore Bass, 
Board; Mr. Sam Zuckerman, Sex retary. 
15th: St; “ALg. 4-7082. Joint 
Board meets every two weeks, 
-Treasurer. 





Board meets 
Mondays, 








$1000.00 


WORTH OP HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 


PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


For further information 
apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet L 62. 











Van Loon’s Diary 


(Continued from Page 5) 

the boy had something to live for and fight for. 
And then with his little paper suitcase in his 
hand he had disappeared into the dark entrance 
of the subway and she had gone home to make 
ready for the baby. For we noticed that the 
child carried a little medal around its throat 
and where there are little medals there is also 
little thought for tomorrow and even less re- 
spect for the mortality rate of “infants under 
one.” 

We did not let our imagination run too far 
afield. We did not try to see the proud father, 
fighting the red ants of New Guinea or the 
boredom of Iceland’s endless rains in a tin hut 
without books (“I just never took very much 
to readin’”) or buried these last three months 
underneath a tiny mount in the land of the 
Berbers. 

We both knew that it was 
and no use getting sentimental 
which to other people was just 


as it had to be, 
about something 
an everyday and 


ordinary “must” and something that had to be 
expected and must be accepted because that 
was the way the world happened to be and 


herefore you could do nothing about it. 

Just before 125th Street the baby began to 
sputter and to make faces and did its best to 
rub its tiny fists into its half-asleep eyes. The 
mother took a piece of half-melted chocolate out 
of the small bag from which the nickles and 
pennies had oozed a few minutes before. It let 
the baby lick the chocolate. Then it got up and 
was about to get out of the car. But the con- 
ductor stopped her and made her wait while he 
himself got out and made ready to help her 
down the steep steps. When he came back into 


the car he looked at us. “Jesus” he said and 
then informed the occupants of the car that 
the next staaaation was one hundred and 


twenty-fifth street. ... 


Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
All that remains is the proper framing of the 
new citizensHip decree so as to set the desired 
limitations. 

While the propagandists of hysteria are try- 
ing to get the innocent all excited over the no- 
tion that accepting the sword of Italian surrender 
from the King or Badoglio implies thereby some 
sort of a “deal,” responsible officials in the gov- 
erninent here and in London are praying that 
they will not have to accept the sword of sur- 
render from a democratic Italy. 

As an important State Department official 
phrased it: “Why start a democratic regime out 
with two strikes on it? The poor old Weimar 
Republic tried for 15 years to live down the fact 
that they rather than the Kaiser were 
symbol of national ignominy—a fact which Hit- 
ler used to their undoing. It would be much 
better to see Hitler and Mussolini go out as such 
symbols.” 


the 


mh 


Detroit Conditions Unchanged, 
See Possibility of New Flare-up 


By CLARK RYAN 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

DETROIT.—Unless something is done imme- 
diately, this city is unavoidably headed for an- 
other disastrous, bloody June 21st. 

You can point the finger of guilt at a sen- 
sationalized press, fed by a publicity-seeking, 
Negro-be-damned officialdom. 

Indicative of the realization that an ill-wind 
is blowing, that there is underground unrest, 
is the statement issued last Saturday July 31) 
by the Michigan CIO Council’s executive board 
that Prosecutor William E. Dowling “should 
step aside” in the prosecution of the criminals 
involved in the race rioting “to avoid further 
engendering suspicions that he has raised in 
the minds of many citizens.” 

That Dowling puts the blame for the rioting 
that took 35 lives on June 21st squarely on 
the shoulders of the Negroes was exemplified 
in a press release in which Dowling accused 
the NAACP and “the yellow Negro press” as 
“the biggest instigators of the riot.’ The state- 
ment, without naming it, whitewashes the KKK 
and allied groups which have been agitating 
in the Detroit area, among defense workers, 
against Negroes. 

Last year the anti-Semitic, anti-democratic 
Nationalist Workers League and its leaders, 
Garland Alderman and Parker Sage, were in- 
dicted for leading the anti-Negro rioters at the 
Sojourner Truth Housing Project, tg which 
Negroes were being admitted. Their case has 
never been called. 

The League, according to John Roy Carlson 
in his current best-seller, Undercover, has been 
associated with Detroit’s rabble-rousing, ex- 
Silver Shirter, pro-Coughlinite Gerald L. K. 
Smith. 

The Detroit press, for another example, dur- 


Review of Global Fronts 


(Continued from Page Two) 


issue snatched from before their very eyes. 
Additional suggested motives were numerous, 
but there was no belief at all that the Presi- 


dent’s suggestion was meant to counter any dis- 
affection in the armed forces. 

The American Army today enjoys the 
highest standard of living of any army in 
history, and some Washington experts feel 
that it has too high a standard for its own 
good. However that may be, the majority 
of American troops are today enjoying 
their first taste of the vaunted American 
standard of living about which there is 
always so much press talk. Personal benefits 
to the ordinary American private, it is esti- 
mated, are worth from $1,600 to $2,000 per 
year, including basic pay. These benefits 
include first-class food and clothing, hous- 
ing, dental and medica! care on a scale 
few civilians can afford, and provisions for 


entertainment and recreation. Additionally, 
the men may look forward to pensions, 
they are well insured at low rates, and 


they stand in line to obtain special pref- 
erential treatment such as outlined by 
President Roosevelt. Upon their discharge 
from the Army, most of the men, unless 
conditions alter very much, will be pitched 
back on to the much lower standard of 
civilian living, and deprived as well of the 
challenge and stimulus of Army life. 
General Eisenhower, in a pronouncement 
sued to the Italians, spoke in a very conciliatory 
tone, stressing the benignity of Anglo-American 
methcds. In so doing he deviated 
“uncondional surrender” declaration 
at Casablanca. Unconditional surrender can 
only mean surrender’ with conditions at- 
tached and no promises. 
The usual arguments were advanced in fa- 
for of dealing opportunistically with the 
Italians—(1) the Nazis are the main oppon- 


is- 


occupation 
from the 


no 


nents, (2) perhaps the Italians can be brought 
in as our allies, and (3) American lives will 
be saved by coming to a quick deal, giving 


concessions to the Badoglio government in re- 
turn for swift surrender, 

The Badoglio government, however, showed 
that it was either in no position to seize the 
olive branch held forth by the Allies or that it 
was unsympathetic to the desire of the Allies 
to come to close grips with the Nazis. So far 
as the Italians were concerned, England and 
the United States had been rebuffed in an at- 
tempt at an easy finesse. 


Labor Extends Po 


(Continued from Page One) 
the case,” Morse said. “This is the first time 
we have had the privilege of getting the union’s 
theory of portal-to-portal, and it certainly has 
taken on some new complexion this morning. 
This opens up an entirely new vista.” 

For his two clinchers in the argument, Lewis 
produced Crampton Harris, labor attorney of 
Birmingham, Ala., who won a portal-to-portal 
pay decision in the Federal District Court and 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals in New Orleans 
on behalf of ore miners, and three officials of 
the Illinois coal producers’ association—Presi- 
dent George F. Campbell, Attorney Thomas G. 


Essington, and member Hubert E. Howard, 
president of the Pyramid Coal Company of 
Illinois. 


Harris pointed out that conditions in the coal 


mines were the same as those in the ore mines, 
and that the decision of the courts in the latter 
case established a legal precedent for holding 
that travel time was work time. 

The other legal point was clinched by the 


Illinois coal 
whether 


officials representing the operators. 
This involved the question 


operators have been liable under the 


the coal 
Wage and 
The 


coal 


Hour Act since 1938 for travel time. 

officials admitted liability under the act and 
said that was one of the reasons they compro- 
mised on the portal-to-portal issue. Just before 
that Harris had pointed out to the Labor Board 
that if the case were to go to the courts, it was 
his solemn conviction that the union would re- 
cover four times as much as was provided in 
the compromise settlement. The union had made 
a sacrifice in the interest of the American 
people, he declared. 

President Campbell of Illinois operators 
then followed to say that the supplemental 
agreement on the portal-to-portal claim was in 
full for claims by the union from the beginning 
of the Wage-and-Hour Law 1938 to April 1, 


1945, which completes the two-year agreement 
“This supplemental agreement,” Campbell 
said, “has been consummated in a genuine spirit 
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ing the past few weeks has been quietly build- 
ing up an anti-Negro phobia or bogey in their 
columns. It was “obvious” from the very be- 
ginning that Negroes had instigated the riots. 
One reads of “hunts,” of “nets” for the guiity 
persons, that their “identities were known,” and 
that Negoes were involved was always hinted. 
How the Detroit Negro feels about the whole 
business, one can readily see. How he will react 
in the emergency which is seething behind the 


newspaper headlines, we cannot determine 
as yet. 

Bigoted individuals are apparently raring 
for another battle. You hear the odious term 
“Nigger” applied in this Northern Arsenal of 
Democracy. as frequently as you would in At- 


lanta or Macon or Raleigh. You hear bitterness 
in tone against the Negro. There is an under- 
current which you can spot, a trend which you 


can see, but feel powerless to act, for Detroit’s 
officialdom is using every inch of newspaper 
columns for personal eggrandizement. I’m 
afraid to say it, I’m afraid to see it, but—an- 
other June 21st can’t help but come. 
Prosecutor Dowling has refused to have a 
Grand Jury investigation into the June 21st 


riots, and prefers to hurl charges and counter- 
charges rather than-face the facts without bias. 
And Detroiters are asking themselves: “Must 
we wait until Election Day to show the publicity- 
seeking officials what our feelings are?” 

The labor statement argued that “a free, 
impartial Grand Jury investigation under the 
direction of the court is the only solution to the 
muddle that has been created by statements of 
public officials in connection with the race riots.” 
It further urged that the court appoint two 
attorneys—one white, the other Negro—to rep- 
resent the people in such Grand Jury pro- 
ceedings. 


U. S. Riots a Grave Sign 

The fierce riots that broke out. in Harlem 
Sunday night again reminded the country that 
there was a good deal of dynamite still lying 
around, particularly with respect to the Negro 
population but also with respect to foreign- 
born groups such as the Mexicans in Los An- 
geles and foreign-born and. foreign-descended in 
Detroit. It was cold comfort that the Harlem 
riots were not overt “race riots.”. The Harlem 
riots showed, what has long been known to ex- 
perts, that racial tension is usually only an 
expression of more fundamental social tension. 

Hoodlum elements in Harlem, by venting 
their frustrated wrath on business properties, 
showed where the shoe really pinched. Harlem, 
like many other communities, white and black, 
native and foreign-born, is’suffering from high 
prices, renting gouging and rising taxation, Ne- 
groes and Mexicans are at the sar ime sub- 


jected to special discrimination way of 
job and educational opportunitic ind this 
at a time when the language of pat tie ideal- 


pcints to values which for these citizens 


non-existent, 


ism 
are largely 

While the LaGuardia Administration handled 
the situation well—by calling in Negro leaders 
of opinion to broadcast, by deputizing Negroes 


and arming them with clubs, and by asking 
the military to send in mixed black and white 
detachments of military police—the fact re- 


mains that such explosions are inherent in the 


social structure of this country and that they “ } 
will tend to break out at the most incon- 
venient moment, 


The riots in Detroit, Los Angeles and Har- 
jem have raised these questions: How would 
American cities behave if subjected to the kind | 
of bombing experienced in Germany, England, \ 
Russia? Would the population behave in a 
disciplined fashion? Or would anarchy prevail? 

Until steps are taken to liquidate anti-Negro 
discrimination in a fundamental fashion and 
to do away with other informal but permitted 
types of racial discrimination, the United States 
will never be a country that is really strong in 
spirit as well as in industrial power and natural 
resources. In the light of what has happened 


in Los Aegeles, Detroit and Harlem (in the 
latter place under very good administration), 
the conclusion .must be that the United States 


could not stand up under the sort of bombing 
now being endured by European cities. Pan- 
demonium, rioting, racial fighting and looting 
would prevail, 


litical Action 


of compromise and as a result of the processes 
of collective bargaining. This compromise will 
bring industry and will provide 
war.” 

indicator that the war be- 
Board and John L. Lewis 


peace to the 
more coal to win the 

A possible further 
tween the War Labor 


is drawing to an end was provided this week 
by Fuel Administrator Harold L. Ickes, who 
drew up a series of regulations covering the 
basic procedure to be followed in restoring to 


private operation the coal mines now operated 


by the Government as the result of the recent 
coal strike. 
While the coal situation appeared to be grow- 








ing better, the railway situation was visibly 
growing worse. The heads of the 15 railway 
brotherhoods conferred here this week on set- 
ting a date for issuing strike ballots to 1,250,000 
railroad workers. 

The strike vote was planned as a_ protest 
against the action of Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Vinson in voiding an arbitration board 
award of an increase of eight cents an hour in 
May. Vinson’s action came the day before the 
railroads and the unions were sign contracts 
embodying the award. 

The unions say they are tired of “getting the 


runaround” from the Administration, and unless 


















a modification of Vinson’s veto is forthcoming 
he 30-days strike notice will be formally issued 
inder the provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 

The unions e Director War Mobiliza- 
tion Byrnes for their difficulty with the Admin- 
tration. They insist that Presider Roosevelt 
was agreeable to the 8-cent increase and that 
the President was ready to have the railway 
workers paid overtime after 40 hours’ work a 
week, instead of after 48 hours as at present. 
And they insist that Vinson’s action was taken 
on orders from Byrnes 

If a railway strike notice is given, it is be- 
lieved the action will make it maz datory for the 
Government to take over the railroads, the 
econd of the nation’s basic dustries to be 





eized as a result of a wage dispute. 
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An Open Letter 


@ EVERY week now for more than two decades The 
New Leader has appeared with its regular messages 
in defense of democratic rights, in behalf of the labor 


movement, in attack of fascism and reactton. . . . 


IT is no sense of melodrama which compels us to report 
today that The New Leader is in serious danger of 
missing an issue, or two, or regular publication alto- 


gether.... 


totalitarianism on the march... . 


must afford a way to help us. 


MAY we hear from you soon? 





EM CE TTT LLL. LULL 


OUR troubles? Well, why paint them in exag gerated thick-black strokes—it’s simply that the 
costs of technical printing and editorial work have risen so high as to swallow up completely 
the very slim margin of our publisher’s book keeping: .. . sal 


THIS is a plain and simple plea. We need money, we need thousands of new subscriptions. 
If the War Labor Board has been good to you, go out and buy a war bond, and do also try 
to send us a check. If you’re going over to see some friends, take a copy of the paper along, 
show them.the columns and the articles, and try to send us.a handful of new subscriptions. ... 


WE want to hear from you—in fact we have to hear from you. 


FOR in these, of all times, The New Leader is, we think, indispensable. There are dangers on 
the home front; there are fears and speculations about the peace; there are still forms ‘of 


THE liberal-labor forces cannot afford to lose The New Leader. Our readers and supporters 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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NO TIME FOR ALIBIS 

T is true that the Harlem riots grew out of 

a national situation. It is true that the 
causes go back to the year 1619. It is true 
that the administration of Mayor LaGuardia 
has done much to make life better for the Ne- 
groes of New York City. It is true, also, that 
we have a right to be proud of the part played 
by city officials and the Negro leaders and 
people of the Harlem area. Both whites and 
Negroes have a feeling that our relations in- 
side this city are tending toward decency. 
We have this feeling to thank for the fact 
that the orgy: of looting never turned into that 
much uglier thing, a real race riot. 

All of this is good. But it is not good 
enough. Six of our citizens are dead. About 
500 were arrested. The property damage is 
estimated at $5,000,000. Fear gripped great 
masses. A sense of strain and insecurity has 
been increased. The whole social structure 
is threatened. This sort of thing must not be 
allowed to happen. 

New York City cannot deal with the larger 
issues involved. It cannot provide more even- 
handed treatment for Negroes in the United 
States Army. It cannot reform narrow, bigoted 
anti-social attitudes throughout the nation. It 
is notable that many of the Negroes arrested 
for looting were recent arrivals from the 
South. Southern Congressmen accuse of us in- 
terfering in the affairs of their section. By 
sending us such products of their system they 
are decidedly ‘interfering in our affairs. The 
roots of this thing are national—even inter- 
national. ~ 

And ‘yet—since 1935 we have known that 
such a-thing might happen and we have not 
taken the steps to stop it. These steps were, 
clearly described. They were generally under- 
stood. All of the intelligent citizens agreed 
about them. All that was lacking was action. 
Granting full recognition to the good inten- 
tions and fine performance of Mayor LaGuar- 
dia, it must be recorded that chief blame 
must be laid at his door. 

After the 1935 flare-up a public commis- 
sion held hearings and issued a program. For 
more than a.year the City-Wide .Citizens’ 
Committee on Harlem, under the leadership of 
Algernon Black, has been advocating a similar 
program. We ‘have been told by these two 
responsible public bodies that we need for 
Harlem better. job opportunities, enforcement 
of price ceilings, better housing, better edu- 
cational and recreational facilities, better pro- 
visions for -health and hospitalization. For 
eight years we have had this program before 
us—and what. we have done is practically 
nothing. 

A member of the City Council called our 
Harlem policy one of the “false economy” and 


accused the administration of being “too 
intent on piling up statistics.” No doubt the 
Mayor has budget troubles. But how do 
six deaths fit into a budget? How much would 
it be worth to prevent such a blot? There are 
times when economy becomes a crime. The 
necessary funds should have been provided— 
no matter how or by whom or at what sac- 
rifice in other directions. With»all our talk, 
we never got round to the point of taking 
cut insurance against a calamity which has 
threatened us for decades. 

The ultimate responsibility, of course, rests 
upon all of us. Let every citizen keep his eyes 
open. Already tons of ink have been spread 
over acres of newsprint. Most of what is 
said is good. The right sort of changes must 
begin with the right sort of talk. But what 
The New Leader waits for is the right sort 
of action. 


LIBERALS AGREE ON PRIMARY 

HE Daily Worker fairly stutters. There 

is a plot. The “liberal press” is unani- 
mously lined up against the Communist raid 
on the American Labor Party. This term, as 
everyone knows, includes PM, The New York 
Post, The Nation and The New Republic. The 
10th of August is not far away. On that day 
the 180,000 registered ALP voters will ‘decide 
whether they will continue to own and run 
their organization or whether they will turn 
it over to the Communists. Times is short. 
Things are getting hot. 

Members of the staffs of all of the liberal 
papers mention belong to the ALP and have 
first-hand knowledge of what is going on. The 
fact that they all agree in the judgment is 
good evidence that they are seeing things 
straight. Which makes it rather tough for 
the Daily Worker’s elucidator. He is hard put 
to it. Four liberal papers against him! Driven 
into this narrow corner he resorts to very 
un-Marxian explanations. His guess is that 
George S. Counts has charmed the four groups 
of journalists with his “professorial position 
and authorship proclivities.” It never seems 
to occur to the poor man that they may be 
right. 








DIGGING COAL BY INDICTMENT 

HE Connally-Smith Act is the law of the 
land. It provides that those who strike 
or advise others to strike may be fined up to 
$5,000.00 or imprisoned up to one year. There 
have been wild-cat strikes in the Pennsylvania 
coal fields. Against the urging of their union 
officials some 18,000 men went out. Acting 
under the terms of the Connally-Smith Bill, 
the Department of Justice naturally went into 
action. Indictments against thirty officers and 
members of the United Mine Workers were 
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returned to a Pittsburgh grand jury. 

The New Leader is against strikes during 
war time. It wants full production. It is 
against everything and everybody that cuts 
down production. On this account it is against 
Connally-Smith Bill. We cannot object to in- 
dictments returned according to law. But we 
know in advance that not one extra pound 
of coal will be mined because men are dragged 
into court and fined or imprisoned. This whole 
move is a piece of bad management. Instead 
of producing good will and_ cooperation, it 
will produce discontent and smouldering un- 
rest. In the end it will cut dcwn production. 

The miners want to mine coal... They also 
want to win the war. By mining coal any 500 
miners have done far more to win the war 
than all of the combined Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who voted for the Connally-Smith 
Bill. The business of the United States gov- 
ernment as manager of the mines is to put the 
miners in such a mood that they will go down 
under ground and send up their full quota of 
coal. You cannot do that by fining them or 
sending them to jail. The only way to do it 
is to give the miners a square deal. 


THE SPUTTERINGS OF SPANGLER 
MekE in pity than in wrath the Baltimore 

Sun laments the dullness of Republican 
Party leadership. The President, in his ra- 
dio address, outlined a six-point program for 
demobilization of our soldiers and their rein- 
statement into civic and industrial life. It is a 
good program, and this is a good time to pub- 
licize it. Our millions of fighters are now 
entering the period of supreme effort and su- 
preme sacrifice. Whatever we can say and do 
to support their morale should be said now 
and done now. The President said exactly the 
right thing at exactly the right time. 

The plan suits all the citizens of the United 
States except the top leaders of the Republican 
Party. For them comes sputtering Mr. Spang- 
ler, the chairman of their National Committee, 
and charges that the President “made a 
straight-out political speech and a bold bid 
for the vote of our soldiers and sailors who 
are risking their lives for freedom.” The il- 
lustrious Chairman demands that Republican 
argument against the President be radioed to 
the troops. He wants the party squabbles in- 
troduced in the camps. It is fortunate for the 
chances of his own cause that his request 
cannot be granted. It can easily be imagined 
how inept and unpatriotic his remarks will 
seem to any soldiers or sailors who may hear 
or read them. 

In the interest of goog spoytmanship we 
hope different men with ‘different ideas will 
come to the top in the Republican Party. But 
this is hardly our headache. 





GOUIVAVAUULOULSUSE UNEASY TREE ULUUAARATAeeUU 


Japanese troops in training generally credited 
them with. They have been tough, wily, resource- 
ful, and up to the present time have lived up to 
the “no Burrender” rule of the Japanese armed 
forces. No belligerent force has yielded a smaller 
percentage of prisoners than the Japanese. 

We all hope that Admiral Horne was unduly 
pessimistic and it is certainly unwise to set any 
year as marking the probable end of the Far 
Eastern war. This end depends upon a. number 
of factors, some quite unpredictable: the defeat 
of Germany, for instance, the attitude of the 
Soviet Union toward Japan after the war with 
Germany is over; the technica] possibilities of get- 
ting enough airplanes and accompanying equip- 
ment into China to shatter the Japanese main 
line of communication along the Yangtze River, 
isolate their more exposed units and force them 
back to the coast, 

Side by side wih the military struggle goes the 
struggle between systems and ideas. The Japan- 
ese are trying to substitute a single Asiatic im- 
perialism for the competing Western imperialisms 
of the past. They are trying to make their domi- 
nation palatable or at least tolerable to the peo- 
ples in the countries which they have occupied 
badly as Yamamoto. Less than = month before by emphasizing Pan-Asianism and by cultivating 
Pearl Harbor Major George Fielding Eliot - the idea that they are invincible and irresistible. 
the minds of a radio audience at ease with the A 3 zi 
following acta of prophecies: ; HOULD Japan be defeated mainly by American 

“Japan is in no case to fight a war with “ and British forces the sequel to the war might 
group of major opponents. Her rg il sadly be the resoration of the Western imperialist status 
out.of date, having not even one fully ar- quo. There have certainly been no intimations 


mored division, and being short of tanks, ar- ; . 1 
mored cars, anti-tank and anti-aircraft artil- that Mr. Churchill looks forward to any very dif- 
ferent objective. 


lery, modern engineering equipment and mod- : c } 
ern communication devices. As for Japanese But it will be dangerous not to reckon with 
the growing national consciousness of the more 


air power, it is almost non-existent. The 
American, British and Dutch naval and air advanced and politically developed peoples of Asia, 
forces are fully capable of. isolating Japan such as the Chinese and the Indians. ‘This. na- 
from the world and bringing to bear the tionalism is in part a reflection of growing self- 
pressure of full blockade “a pressure which confidence and of an inereasing feeling thatthe 
lacks the strength to break by force.” military power of the West is not invincible and 
And Mr James R. Young, a journalist of long that the industrial secrets of the West are not 
sid ? T an ‘ polite eudeuen ids hanes undiscoverable. We shall be making a very seri- 
Peemence Mm FORO, ’ 2 PPS ous mistake and storing up a heap of trouble and 
with the following cheerful statements: maybe a Third World War within another genera- 
“Japan’s large cities are the most vulner- tion or two if we do not work out a better basis 
able in the world hd — oo ei for relations with the Orient than the superiority- 
Ke would be equally simple to bomb Japan's inferiority relation that developed a x result of 
petent military men estimate that the planes predatory imperialism in the nineteenth century. 
from two American aircraft carriers could A couple of authentic anecdotes will illustrate 
cripple Japan’s rail transportation system for the habits of mind that some Americans and some 
months. ... Most of Japan‘s five thousand British will have to snap out of, if we expect to 
planes are obsolete or obsolescent. ... Her build our relations with the East on a basis of 
peace and friendship. Soon after Pearl Harbor, 
when news from the Far East was generally bad, 


fliers are poor. ... Competent military au- 
thorities are convinced that an air offensive 

a high American official said to the Chinese Am- 
bassador, Dr. Hu Shih: 


operating from Siberian, British, Dutch and 
Philippine bases would annihilate or ground 
“Never mind, Dr. Hu. 
yellow blankety. blanks yet. 


the Japanese forces within a few weeks.” 
He probably took the ethnological lapse in a 


spirit of philosophical good humor. But as a way 
of not winning friends and influencing people in 
China it ranks with an experience of my own in 
talking with a prominent British lawyer in Shang- 
hai. A newcomer in Shanghai, I was anxious to 
find out something about the functioning of the 
Chinese courts. The British lawyer put me in my 
place with the following remarks, delivered in a 
tone of indescribable econdecension: 

“Oh, there are such things as Chinese 
courts. I dare say a certain kind of justice is 
done in them.” 

And a little later he was advising me to meet 
a friend of his on the Shanghai police foree who 
“knew more reputable Chinese than anyone else.” 
The implication was that at least ninety-five per 
cent of the Chinese were hopelessly and irre- 
trievably disreputable. 

Military victory is a primary necessity, in Asia 
as in Europe. But military victory will be much 
harder to attain and will be less secure and per- 
manent when it is won, unless we do more than 
we have done as yet to convince the Asiatic peo- 
ples that what we offer instead of Japan’s new 
order is not the old deal of imperialism, but a 
new deal, purged of all offensive overtones of 
race and color superiority. 


WO struggles are now going on in the Orient. 

One, which everyone can understand, is the 
effort to beat Japan. The other, subtler and less 
tangible, but even more important, in the his- 
torical long view, is the struggle between various 
ideas, various political and social systems for the 
mastery of Asia. 

We have now been at war with Japan for a 
longer period of time than we were at war with 
Germany in 1917-1918 and the end is far from 
being in sight. The Vice-Chief of Naval Staff, 
Admiral Horne, just recently committed himself 
to the pessimistic prediction that the Far Eastern 
war might go on until 1949, perhaps even longer. 

As was the case in the Civil War, when North 
and South were both grossly overconfident at the 
beginning of hositlities, some Japanese and some 
Americans saw complete and stunning victory as 
just around the corner on the eve of hostilities. 
The late Japanese naval leader, Admiral Isoroku 
Yamamoto, intimated that he would not be satis- 
fied with the capture of Hawaii and San Fran- 
cisco. He intended to dictate peace right in the 
White House. 

And we furnished some stargazers who mis- 
judged the realities of the situation almost as 


We'll beat those 


OW the truth of the matter is, and intelligent 
and responsible Americans and Japanese both 
recognized this fact, that neither the United 
States nor Japan had any reason for counting on 
a swift knockout blow in a Pacific war. An old 
friend of mine in Japan, now very busily engaged 
in imparting some knowledge of the very difficult 
and complicated Japanese language to aspiring 
young soldiers and sailors, put the situation very 
well in a conversation the other day: 

“This is a war of Economics against Geog- 
raphy,” he said. “We are Economics. Japan 
is Geography.” 

One could amplify this statement by saying that 
America, working full blast at war production, 
can probably outbuild Japan in airplanes and 
ships by five or ten to one. And, as we are a 
technically more advanced country, the quality 
of our weapons should, as a general ruie, be bet- 
ter than that of the Japanese. 

But, and here is where Geography comes in, 
it is a tremendous job to bring our fighting power 
to bear effectively over distances of many thou- 
sands of miles. The Japanese are much closer 
to the combat zones and are fighting on an inne 
ring of defenses. They have shown the qualities 
in war which foreign officers who have observed 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Does Poland Have Real Claim to 
Eastern Borderlands?— Critic Asks 


From 

DIMITRI HORBAYCHUK 
To the Editor: 

In Socialist circles it is a well- 
known fact that Polish progres- 
sives, as a group (excluding a few 
individuals and those of Jewish 
blood), are just as chauvinistic 
and imperialistic in their na- 
tionalism as are the most re- 
actionary of their Polish contem- 
poraries. 

Prof. Waclaw Lednicki’s article 
on the Polish-Soviet Russian fron- 
tier differences [The New Leader, 
July 3, 1943] only serves to em- 
phasize this truism, for in his 
defense of the Polish claim to the 
territories of Western Ukraine, 
Western White Russia, and a 
part of Lithuania, he expounds, 
word for word, the chauvinist 
stratagems first employed by the 
fascist Pilsudski government, by 
the later, even more _ intensely 
fascist Polish government ruled 
by the “Colonels” with Beck? at 
the head, and which are at 
present shouted from the house- 
tops by the very elite of the re- 
actionary and imperialist Poles. 

To Prof. Lednicki, the terri- 
torial differences under discussion 
are strictly a Polish-Russian af- 
fair. Apparently, they are to be 
of no concern to the Ukrainian, 
White Russian and Lithuanian 
peoples who are in the majority 
on these non-Polish and non- 
Russian lands. As if in an effort 
to prove that this is solely a 
matter for Polish and Russian 
minds to deal with, and_ that 
Russia has no justifiable claim 
to these lands, he asserts the 
paramount reason for Soviet 
Russian annexation of Western 
Ukraine and Western White Rus- 
sia was that of “strategic neces- 
sity,” and rightly discounts this 
argument. 

But history is too recent for us 
to have forgotten the facts sur- 
rounding it. Soviet Russia did 
not annex the territories in ques- 
tion under the pretext of “stra- 
tegic necessity.” 

Rather, it annexed these terri- 
tories under the pretext of “liber- 
ating” their Ukrainian and White 
Russian populations, and then 
uniting them -to the already 
existent Soviet Ukrainian and 
Soviet White Russian member 
republics of the Soviet Union. 

Naturally, this was a Hitlerian 
“liberation,” and the Ukrainian 
and White Russian people do not 
deny its charaeter. Nevertheless, 
they want to preserve the fact 
that this was the basic claim 
advanced by Soviet Russia in her 
effort to justify this annexation. 
For in the historical perspective, 
preservation of the above truth 
is just as important to Ukrainians 








and White Russians as, let us 
say, would be preservation of the 
pretext under which Poland in 
1938 carried out the annexation 
of Teschen. Because if history 
were to record this latter annex- 
ation as being accompanied by 
Polish claims of “strategic neces- 
sity,” it would show that Teschen 
is strictly Czech territory. 

When Prof. Lednicki writes, 

“This war has shown that a sepa- 
rate, small Poland cannot play 
the peaceful role that was for 
centuries the glory of the Polish- 
Lithuanian-Ruthenian Common- 
wealth,” he lays himself suspect 
of being a supporter of the 
Polish extremist claims for a 
Poland “From the Baltjc to the 
Black Sea.” He is in favor of 
Poland being reconstituted in 
her pre-1939 limits, including 
Western Ukraine, Western White 
Russia, and some Lithuanian ter- 
ritory. Further, he repeats the 
Polish reactionary contention that 
Poland has a “historical” right to 
these lands. ‘ 
. It will be remembered that Po- 
land’s claim of a “historic right” 
to Ukrainian and White Russian 
territories did not impress Lloyd 
George, who in 1920 heaped abuse 
on the Poles for invading these 
nations’ lands, and ordered them 
to retreat to their “legitimate 
frontier,” which he then defined, 
and which since has been known 
as “the Curzcn line.” 

In view of the democratic, non- 
imperialistic stand taken by many 
of his fellow-countrymen, regard- 
ing Polish pretensions to territo- 
ries in Eastern Europe, it is a 
bit disheartening to see Prof. 
Lednicki, apparently himself of 
liberal stamp, employ the most 
ingenious and fragile claims to 
back Poland’s continued domina- 
tion in these areas whicn re- 
nowned historians, and  unim- 
peachable educational sources, 
designate as being ethnographic 
components of the Ukrainian, 
White Russian and Lithuanian 
nations. 

Although this large area which 
Soviet Russia absorbed in 1939 is 
more than half the size of pre- 
1939 Poland, Prof. Lednicki re- 
fers to it as the “borderland” of 
Poland—thus painting a prepos- 
terous picture of an animal whose 
tail is larger than its 
Listed below are some of the 
reasons advanced by him why 
this “borderland” should remain 
in Polish hands. 

Because the Jagellonien dy- 
nasty came from this borderland 
(from Lithuania). 

But if this be logic, then we 
must resign ourselves to also see- 
ing Hungary become a part of 


torso. 


future Poland, for Stefan Batory, 
one of Poland’s kings, came from 
Hungary. Similarly, if we rec- 
ognize this as a legal claim of 
one nation to another, we no 
longer need worry as to what to 
do with Germany after this war, 
for as the German Emperor Sigis- 
mund also came to be King of 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Italy, we 
can grant the German nation to 
one of these three, or divide it 
among them equally. But why go 
on? 

Because many of the “great 
Poles of history” came from this 
borderland. 

Yet we know that the “great 
Poles” who came from these ter- 
ritories were but the off-spring 
of Polish colonists, and of native 
stock which accepted Poloniza- 
tion strictly out of consideration 
for the profit and privilege which 
characterizes quizling co-opera- 
tion with the invader. It is just 
as illogical for Prof. Lednicki to 
say these territories belong to Po- 
land because certain Polish great 
men came from them, as it would 


be to say that Ukraine belongs to — 


Russia because Tschaikovsky, 
Gogol and Trotsky came from 
Ukraine. 

His assertion that in cities like 
Vilna and Lviw “every building 
was put there by Polish hands,” 
may be discounted as_ being 
grossly incorrect, especially when 
in this statement he _ includes, 
besides every Catholic church, 
ail “Protestant and Orthodox” 
churches, and “every synagogue.” 

Raymond Leslie Buell, in his 
Poland: Key to Europe, states: 
“In the summer of 1938 the Polish 
government, following a conven- 
tion of June 20, 1938, with the 
Vatican, destroyed 112 Orthodox 
churches belonging to Ukrainians 





“HIGH AND STEADY 
QUALITY" 

From WITTER BYNNER 

To the Editor: 

I have been watching with 
amazement The New Leader’s 
high and steady quality. Few 
magazines present better sub- 
stance than your journal. 











From WILLIAM H. FORM 
To the Editor: 

Have read other people’s copies 
of The New Leader so long, that 
I feel that perhaps I should sub- 
scribe to the thing myself, En- 
closed find a two dollar money 
order for a year’s subscription. 
I’ve been promising myself this 
treat for a long time. I wish there 
were some way to put your paper 
in the hands of semi-professional 
people, who seem more than anx- 
ious to gulp editorial opinions of 
the conservative dailies. The sad 
thing is that they will accept 
your stuff after it is too late to 
do anything about it. Then they 
promise themselves that they 
will not be caught again, but 
they always are. They occupy a 
crucial position and ought to be 
reached. If you don’t know what 
I mean, that’s @«#K.—just keep 
up the good work. 





in Volhynia.” Many Ukrainian 
schools, libraries and cooperatives 
also were destroyed by this same 
Polish government. This is quite 
in contrast with what Professor 
Lednicki would have us believe. 

There is only ‘one point in 
Prof. Lednicki’s article on which 
Ukrainians, White Russians and 
Lithuanians are in accord with 
him, this being his statement 
that their lands “are not and 
never have been” really Rus- 
sian. But they would like to 
add that these same lands, to 
which Prof. Lednicki so cleverly 
lays Poland’s imperialistic 
claim, “are not and never have 
been” rightfully Polish. 
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